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THE KING AND HIS REIGN. 


HE 6th of May witnesses the close of twenty-five years 
of the King’s reign, to be followed, as His Majesty’s 
subjects devoutly hope, by not a few more years of 
health and happiness for him, and of renewed well-being for 
Britain and the Empire. On the 6th of May, 1910, King 
Edward the Seventh passed to his rest after a reign of nine 
years and less than four months. As many observers have 
noted, so much kingly dignity, humanised by so much indi- 
vidual geniality, and quickened by such shrewd appreciation 
of European politics, had never yet adorned the throne of 
England. For King George, his succession to the grandest 
sovereignty in the world was embittered by deep personal 
grief. No harsh thought or word had ever passed between 
father and son, and his first thought must have been for his 
mother, whose radiant beauty had first fascinated the crowds 
welcoming her in 1863, and who had won the hearts of rich 
and poor by entering into the life of her adopted country as 
no foreign princess had ever before dreamed of doing. 
Sandringham had been an ideal home for the family of 
five children. They were brought up in the atmosphere of 
unaffected ease that in those days distinguished the houses 
of English country gentlemen—refined simplicity replaced 
when necessary by splendid entertainment. There was the 
perpetual delight of sport, and none of the repression of high 
spirits which an earlier generation had to undergo ; while the 
visits of distinguished public men, and the regular society of 
members of the Household noted for gallant achievement 
like Christopher Teesdale and Dighton Probyn, or for wide 
outlook like Arthur Ellis and Francis Knollys, was an intro- 
duction to life such as none of their contemporaries could 
hope to enjoy. The education of princes is always a problem. 
The Prince of Wales favoured the Britannia, and Queen 
Victoria, who might have preferred one of the less fashionable 
public schools, reluctantly acquiesced. This naturally led to 
two cruises in the Bacchanie, which together filled the years 
from 1879 to 1882. It was evident that Prince Albert Victor 
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could not become a professional sailor, and in due course he 
was gazetted to the roth Hussars, a regiment with which the 
Royal Family had more than once been connected. 

With Prince George it was otherwise. The senior service 
had long attracted members of the Royal House. James the 
Second, as Duke of York, had fought bravely in the Dutch 
wars; William the Fourth, as Duke of Clarence, had been a 
competent sailor, though he may have retained more of 
nautical freedom of speech than of the orderly tradition of the 
Royal Navy. The Princes’ uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, had 
passed through all the grades of the service, and held with 
credit one of the highest sea-going commands. Each of us 
has to endure his mystic fate, says the Latin poet: could 
Prince George’s future have been foreseen, it would have 
been hard to devise a sounder training for what was to come 
to him. Nobody can depreciate the value of service in a good 
regiment : a cavalry mess would be no more subservient to 
a Royal junior officer than would the gun-room or ward-room 
of a battleship ; but in quarters on land it is impossible alto- 
gether to avoid the obligations and distractions of civil 
society, just as it is in passing through public school and 
university. A man-of-war is an isolated kingdom, with the 
captain as its autocrat, whose only parallel ashore is a Master 
of Hounds. Such of the King’s shipmates as survive may not 
be slow to trace some of the effects of the unadvertised spells 
of hard and sometimes disagreeable work which he under- 
took in the Navy, in the simple devotion to duty and the 
unselfish zeal for the public service which have shone out 
during these twenty-five years. Nor must it be forgotten 
that he rose to the enjoyment of independent command at 
sea, a training in the formation of character which he could 
scarcely have obtained in any other walk of life. 

In 1893 the Duke of York, as he had lately become, found 
the greatest happiness of his life in his marriage to the 
Princess Victoria Mary, his cousin two years younger than 
himself, though of a senior generation. It was the opening of 
a united companionship, and of the completest understanding 
for which man and wife could pray: as the King and Queen 
read their history in the nation’s eyes, they read it together. 
Never was a Royal wedding more popular ; Princess May, as 
she was then known, was English of the English; and the 
country felt that if a foreign princess were chosen, probably 
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a German, it would be long odds against Princess Alexandra’s 
daughter-in-law turning out to be a reproduction of herself. 
It was remembered, too, that during all the sad years when 
Queen Victoria, shattered by grief and longing for seclusion, 
had lost something of the public regard—for her strenuous 
labours behind the scenes were unrevealed to most—her 
cousins, the Duke of Cambridge and Princess Mary, full of 
energy and good humour, had helped their younger relations 
to carry on the Royal tradition, by taking the lead at public 
ceremonies and occasions of interest. 

In a brief survey such as this it is only possible to touch on 
one or two of the aspects in which the King has stood out to 
his people during these twenty-five years. First, as the 
guardian of the Constitution, he has been served by five 
Prime Ministers, presiding over administrations of various 
complexions—Coalition, Party, and National. Asquith and 
Bonar Law have gone; but the three survivors would agree 
that no ruler could have been more scrupulous in observing 
the tenets of the Constitution, more sympathetic in pursuing 
the well-being of his less fortunate subjects, or more gracious 
in his personal dealings with themselves. To revert to the 
beginning of the reign, King George mounted the throne at a 
moment of political tension such as this country had not 
witnessed for more than twenty years. In his boyhood party 
passions had flared up over the Eastern question in 1877 and 
1878. Frantic partisans had passed all measure in vitupera- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, as the case might 
be. In 1886 Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill had awakened 
animosities not less bitter, and many private friendships were 
severed. The South African War in its turn shattered party 
allegiance, but its reaction on public and social life in London 
was less prominent. The advent of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s Government in 1905 heralded a return to the 
former conditions of conflict. Home Rule was to progress 
step by step, not to be carried by a coup de massue, but the 
Unionist party stood in solid alignment, obedient to the 
prejudices of Ulster. Still more formidable were the fears 
soon to be kindled by the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment, peculiarly unacceptable to the landowning majority in 
the House of Lords. A constitutional crisis might develop at 
any moment, a crisis in which the Crown could scarcely 
remain unconcerned. So it happened in 1909, when the House 
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of Lords, after many searchings of heart, threw the Budget 
on the dust-heap. The constitutional issue at once emerged ; 
the powers of the Second Chamber, rather than the contem- 
plated taxes, became the subject of dispute. A General 
Election was inevitable, and King Edward made it clear that 
if the country should support the Government’s financial 
programme, the further question of the reform of the House 
of Lords, or of a check on its powers, should in turn be sub- 
mitted to the verdict of the constituencies. The election of 
January 1910 left the Asquith Administration in office, and 
the rejected Budget at last became law. The problem of the 
relationship between the two Houses remained. 

In ordinary times the current of Royal duties and occupa- 
tions flows smoothly in a majestic stream, unbroken by 
obstructing rocks or by seething rapids. The British Constitu- 
tion, with the vagueness of outline which has been its chief 
protection, has left the operation of the Royal Prerogative to 
settle itself throughout the changing conditions of two hun- 
dred and fifty years. But every now and then Governments, 
baulked by parliamentary stagnation, have invoked its aid 
from the Crown. In the turmoil of the great Reform Bill 
William the Fourth had reluctantly agreed to a possible 
creation of Peers far larger than that which had carried the 
Peace of Utrecht under Queen Anne. Queen Victoria had no 
such difficult decision to make ; but in 1871 the purchase of 
Commissions in the Army was abolished by Royal Warrant, 
a stroke described by Disraeli as “‘ an avowed and shameful 
conspiring against the privileges of the House of Lords,” 
which had declined to proceed by legislation. Now, before 
Parliament was dissolved in November for a fresh election 
within the year, it was evident that the position of 1832 
might be reproduced on a more formidable scale. Party 
passion, still more excited by the financial policy of the 
Government, flared up higher than it had on the Eastern 
Question in 1877 and 1878, or even over Gladstone’s first 
Home Rule Bill of 1886. 

It was universally felt to be a hard fate for the Sovereign, 
not only that his reign should open in an atmosphere so 
disturbed, but that he should at once be confronted by a con- 
stitutional problem more puzzling than any that his illus- 
trious grandmother had had to solve during her reign of more 
than sixty-three years. It was impossible for the King to give 
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any pledge to an outgoing Minister to support him in a new 
Parliament. He might not achieve a majority at all, or a 
majority so insignificant as to render doubtful the country’s 
approval of his policy. Therefore, anything that the Sovereign 
could say must be purely hypothetical. But the Prime 
Minister’s path was also difficult. It had been formally 
announced in February, and repeated in April, that the powers 
of the House of Lords would be in some respects curtailed, 
and after the breakdown of the Conference Parliament was 
dissolved on this issue. Unless there was a fair prospect that 
the certain resistance of the Peers would be in some way 
overcome sooner or later, the fervour of keen Liberal sup- 
porters would be damped, and the centrally minded voter, 
the man who creates a large parliamentary majority, would 
not trouble to assert himself. The main preoccupation of 
Ministers was to prevent the Crown, and the possible use of 
the Prerogative, from becoming a principal topic of discussion 
in the heat of the election, and in the event the danger was, 
on the whole, avoided. It was agreed that the Sovereign had 
said as much as he could say, and nothing that he should not 
have said, constitutionally speaking. The outcome of the 
Election, and the struggle in the House of Lords over the 
Parliament Bill are matters of common knowledge. Much 
space has been given to this constitutional episode, because 
the King must have been gratefully aware that whatever 
changes in domestic policy the future might bring, he was never 
likely again to be troubled by a domestic question so harassing 
and so unpleasant. Nor was he. The coming years produced 
sensational events for the United Kingdom, but none that 
imposed on the Sovereign the burden of a decision so arduous 
as this. 

The fierce campaign for women’s suffrage in 1913 was 
directed against Ministers, not against the Crown. Ireland 
was a graver matter, because from the introduction of the 
Home Rule measure of 1912 the possibility that Ulster might 
force a civil war began to grow into a probability. After a 
series of untoward incidents, in some of which the Army was 
unhappily involved, the King summoned a conference to 
consider the terms on which Ulster could escape submission 
to a Home Rule Government. The conference failed, not 
because the problem was insoluble, but because the personnel 
of the body made agreement impossible. Ten days later the 
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country was at war, and Ireland, Northern and Southern, 
played her part in the long-drawn struggle ; but not without 
a succession of tragic blunders and crimes, Irish and English, 
due to the perpetual incomprehensions of both, which 
desolated Ireland, and left a legacy of mutual distrust which 
it will need many years to dissipate. As we all know, the 
Home Rule conundrum was answered, not solved, by the 
partition of Ireland into two Parliamentary areas. For 
thirty-five years the Irish question had embittered political 
life in the United Kingdom, and had broken many private 
friendships ; could anybody claim to regard it impartially? 
Nobody, perhaps, but the King himself, so that when he 
went to open the first Parliament of Northern Ireland, his 
plea for forbearance and peace throughout the whole of 
Ireland came with a force which the utterance of no statesman 
could pretend to rival. 

The King’s personal knowledge of his Empire marks a new 
chapter in British Sovereignty. Queen Victoria’s travels were 
limited to the nearest European countries, though but for 
the malaise of a sea voyage she would have liked a progress 
through Imperial India. King Edward had made it as Prince 
of Wales, and had previously been to America, Palestine and 
Egypt; but he was essentially a European Sovereign, im- 
mersed in European politics, closely related to most European 
rulers, and senior to all but the Emperor of Austria. King 
George and Queen Mary, as Prince and Princess of Wales, 
had of course visited the principal European courts and 
capitals ; but the King’s familiarity with the Empire dated 
from very early days. The Bacchante went round the world. 
She touched at the West Indian Islands, Australasia, South 
Africa, the Chinese and Malayan Colonies, Ceylon, and home 
by the Red Sea. It was another Empire than that of to-day. 
Britain had long ceased to exploit her colonies for the enrich- 
ment of the Mother-country, but they were still all directed 
by the Colonial Office, some of them enjoying responsible 
government, others representative institutions of varying 
importance. The most independent spirits among them 
resented the domination of “ Downing Street.” When, early 
in the present century, the then Prince and Princess of Wales 
sailed in the Ophir to open the Australian Parliament, and 
went on to New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, the 
self-consciousness of the responsibly governed Colonies had 
greatly developed ; but it was left for the other day to witness 
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the new orientation of the Empire. The Statute of West- 
minster did indeed define, if it did not initiate, a novel con- 
ception of what the Empire is. The Crown is now the one 
pivot of the Imperial system. 

Like many other changes, this was in part the outcome of 
the war. Five or six years before 1914 the self-governing 
Dominions had made it clear that devotion to the Sovereign 
and the Empire did not mean that they would lightly engage 
in any quarrel into which any British Government might 
blunder. When the blow fell in that fatal August, they all 
rallied to the flag ; and the response of India, not bound by 
the tie of blood, was even more notable. The King and Queen 
had toured in India as Prince and Princess of Wales; and 
after his accession he had shown his sense of India’s special 
place in the Empire by holding the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi. Beyond all question it is on the figure of the King- 
Emperor, human and sympathetic, but in a way mystical, 
that the acceptance of English guidance and paramountcy 
by the peoples of India and their rulers is focused. It is an 
incalculable advantage to the British Civil Service in India, 
the finest in the world, to be working under a personal rule 
that is not arbitrary or capricious. The Imperial presence in 
the background renders less perceptible the necessary and 
gradual effacement of Parliamentary control over a progress- 
ing India. 

When the Great War came the nation turned to the King 
as the guardian of its faith and the embodiment of its hopes. 
Through those four terrible years he and the Queen and their 
family, in their different spheres, devoted themselves entirely 
to the service of the country. They set an example of material 
sacrifice, and of simplicity of living, which appealed to every- 
body, and they shared the burden of sorrow bornein thousands 
of desolate homes. The King himself paid many visits to the 
front, heartening his troops and his Allies by close inspection 
of their needs, and by calm confidence in ultimate victory. 
When the fighting ceased, the nation remembered all this, 
for comradeship in adversity outweighs a thousandfold any 
joint enjoyment of prosperous days. So that when, ten years 
later, the King was stricken with grave illness, the whole 
nation was racked with anxiety, and when the imminent 
peril passed it breathed again. It is the sentiment of intimate 
friendship, joined to the deepest respect, which inspires the 
King’s subjects to-day. Ina real sense, he is one of themselves. 
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He is not a student, but few Englishmen are students, 
outside the learned professions. In the best sense he is a man 
of the world, more widely travelled than anybody, and 
having taken opportunities of converse with more men and 
women of wide knowledge and capacity than others have even 
known by name. He has personally looked into the conditions 
in which labour lives and works, in the repeated tours which 
he and the Queen have made through all the great industrial 
centres in England and Scotland, and his graciousness has 
known no respect of classes or persons. We are an amusement- 
loving nation, and the King, when he can escape from serious 
duties, joins in the people’s enterprises and enjoyments. Any 
special feat of flight or of mountaineering is sure to receive his 
sympathy, and the final of a Cup Tie often finds him an 
applauding spectator. His own main enjoyment has been in 
country pursuits: he is a good rider, with an excellent seat 
ona horse ; but Sandringham is in Norfolk, not Leicestershire, 
and a Norfolk squire may hunt, or he may not ; while if he 
does not shoot he is in the position of a citizen of St. Andrews 
who ignores golf. So the King shot regularly from early days, 
and in a few years any expert naming the half-dozen best 
shots in England would have included his name. Scarcely 
anybody could have bettered him with driven partridges on a 
windy day. He inherited the love of racing, and even more of 
breeding racehorses. He enjoys the sans facon atmosphere at 
Newmarket ; and its pious frequenters devoutly pray that 
before long they may see his colours to the front on a June 
afternoon at Epsom. The successes of the apparently im- 
mortal Britannia delight many who do not belong to the 
yachting world. 

‘‘ But these be toys,” as Bacon puts it. The country greets 
this anniversary in a spirit of serious devotion. The five 
monarchs of the House of Hanover had their differing merits 
and demerits, but none of them are recorded in history in the 
company of Alfred or Edward the First or Elizabeth. It was 
left to the three succeeding Sovereigns to establish the British 
Monarchy on an impregnably solid foundation. Crowns and 
thrones have perished, but its Empire stands supreme amidst 
the changing Governments of the world. Knowing this, King 
George’s subjects unite in the prayer of “God save the 
King ” in one chorus of thankfulness and hope. 

CREWE. 


HEARTSEARCHINGS. 


HERE are moments when men and nations have to 

make up their minds what to do in circumstances over 

which they, as individuals or communities, may have 
little control. For us this is such a moment. In city, town and 
hamlet more people in this country are searching their hearts 
and wondering what should be done than at any time within 
living memory. Peace and war seem to hang in the balance. 
It is a good English habit to be cooler and calmer than usual 
at hours of crisis and strain. This habit is misunderstood by 
foreigners, who often mistake it for indifference or suppose 
that our trick of emphasising by under-statement is a form of 
insular arrogance. They ask us to speak out. We feel that 
foreigners know too little of our mental processes to warrant 
us in heeding their exhortations. They may be right or wrong. 
We prefer to tread the path to Heaven, or the road to Hell, 
in our own fashion. 

Public feeling has been shocked, more deeply than foreigners 
can guess or than our Government may realise, by the way in 
which Germany repudiated on March 16th the military 
restrictions embodied in Part V of the Versailles Treaty. 
Germany’s determination to free herself from those restric- 
tions was thought natural; but her defiant repudiation of 
them, when there was every prospect of their being abrogated 
by friendly agreement, struck us as an unnecessary display of 
the “ brutality ” which, according to his book, Mein Kampf, is 
Herr Hitler’s favourite method of action. Further shocks were 
given by the revelations that Germany has secretly built up 
an army more powerful than that of any European country 
except, perhaps, Russia; and, still more, by Herr Hitler’s 
- statement to Sir John Simon that her air force is already 
equal to that of Great Britain. So not a few are doubting 
whether our Governments, past and present, have not been 
letting us live in a fool’s paradise, and are tempted to exclaim, 
as Mr. Stanley Baldwin did in his famous letter of June 1919, 
to The Times, that “ a fool’s paradise is only the ante-room to 
a fool’s hell.’’ Memories of 1914 are still too vivid to allow us 
to forget that when Germany feels herself strong she is prone 
to play the bully. 

Save in one respect it may be well to put 1914 out of our 
minds. There are enough differences between 1914 and 1935 
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to distort any parallel between them. The main likeness lies 
in the possibility, which many deem a certainty, that firm 
resolve and clear speech on our part to-day would dispel the 
war atmosphere and ensure peace. This it is which chiefly 
merits our attention ; and we have to think what the chances 
are and which of them we had better take. “‘ Homeeopathic ” 
thinking will help us little. It consists in imagining that like 
cures like. We have been suffering from a surfeit of illusions. 
More illusions will not cure us ; severe abstinence is the only 
remedy. 

We thought we could get peace on the cheap, and now 
awaken to find that this kind of peace is both dear and nasty. 
We thought we could promote disarmament without security 
by fine phrases and the force of an “ example ” which, when 
all is said and done, suited our depleted pockets as well as the 
pursuit of peace without responsibility suited our foggy 
fancy. We flatter ourselves that we have always supported 
“the collective peace system ”—from which we ran away 
with eager feet as soon as a strong power challenged it in the 
Far East. In March 1933 we put our name, or the Prime 
Minister did, to sundry provisions for collective security 
which were so lamentably inadequate as a basis for disarma- 
ment that they had promptly to be turned inside out. To-day 
we are told that Germany wants peace on condition that her 
demands—amilitary, naval, aerial, territorial and other, in 
Europe and beyond—are satisfied; and we are bidden to 
accept those demands in whole or in part, as the price of 
Germany’s return to a transmogrified League which, it is 
argued, she would then faithfully support. This is homco- 
pathic reasoning with a vengeance. 

What grounds have we to suppose that Germany will 
observe any treaty or other international engagement a 
moment longer than she may think it in her interest to do so? 
Bismarck himself denounced that supposition in 1888. 
Hohenzollern Germany not only broke the treaty in guarantee 
of Belgian neutrality but deliberately planned, as early as 
1904, to break it in pursuance of her strategy. Mr. Haldane 
found this out in 1906, and began in consequence to prepare 
the British Expeditionary Force for the defence of Belgian 
and French Channel ports. Hitlerite Germany is unlikely 
to be more squeamish. After Hitler’s Munich Putsch in 1923, 
which he had given his word of honour to Bavarian Ministers 
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not to undertake, he met the reproaches of the Bavarian 
Government with the assurance that “ circumstances had 
changed.” His career has been a long record of broken 
pledges—and of shrewd gulling of one opponent after another. 
A well-known writer in an influential weekly journal recently 
urged that all we have to do is to “ take Hitler at his word.” 
Upon this uncritical advice an experienced German who 
watched Hitler’s progress at close quarters sends me the 
following comment : | 


All these people (i.e. those who would take Hitler at his word) 
prove that they have not yet grasped Hitler’s basic idea which he 
himself has expounded so clearly in his book and which he has 
followed consistently in practice, at least in his home policy. It 
is the policy of finishing off one opponent after the other and of 
holding out promises of friendship to those opponents whose turn 
has not yet come. When he came to power he began by violent 
suppression of the Communists, while he was in active coalition 
with the Conservatives, on more or less friendly terms with the 
Catholic Centre Party, and holding out some hope of reconciliation 
to the Social Democrats. All these Parties fell into the trap, just 
as now a part of the non-German world seems to be falling into 
the trap. The Social Democrats even sent delegates to Paris, 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm and other places, begging their 
Party friends in these countries to desist from denouncing Hitler. 
They did this at the instigation of Goering, who promised them in 
this case a sort of toleration. By the time these delegates returned 
the Communists were already finished off, and Hitler’s onslaught 
upon the Social Democrats began despite all the promises. The 
Centre Party was induced, at the first meeting of the new Reich- 
stag, to vote for the Nazis and to give Hitler full power; but, as 
soon as the Socialists were done for, Hitler destroyed the Centre 
Party and, at about the same time, the Catholic Bavarian People’s 
Party, a member of which even belonged to the Bavarian Nazi 
Cabinet. Then, in spite of Hugenberg, came the turn of the 
Conservatives. 

This is precisely Hitler’s programme in foreign policy as he 
outlined it in his book. If he were left a free hand in the East he 
would first destroy the Russian power and dominate South 
Eastern Europe, while France and Britain would stand by in the 
hope that Hitler’s appetite would be satisfied and that he would 
keep his promises in the Western sphere. But when he had once 
succeeded in getting rid of Russia’s power and in rallying the small 
countries of South Eastern Europe around a Greater Germany, 
France’s turn would surely come. If Britain were then to go to the 
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help of France, things would certainly be worse than they are 
to-day, because no aid could be expected from Russia or from the 
Little Entente which would either have been destroyed or domin- 
ated by Germany. And if Great Britain were to leave even France 
in the lurch in the hope of being herself spared, she would discover 
too late what the real aims of Hitler’s policy are. 


My German correspondent puts the very question that lies 
in the background of our minds : What are “ the real aims of 
Hitler’s policy”? Hitler has defined them broadly and 
Professor Banse more precisely. (Professor Banse, by the 
way, was recently rehabilitated and given a “Chair of 
Honour ” at Hanover.) In my own view Hitler’s aims are not 
compatible with European peace—and it is a commonplace 
to say that our main interest is peace. The pertinent question 
is what our peace policy should be. It is not enough to assert 
that we shall stand by the League of Nations “ as we have 
always done.” Are we prepared to impose an economic 
boycott or to use force of arms on behalf of the League if 
necessary ? I am not sure that, if it came to the point, all 
the people who have answered in the affirmative the questions 
put in Lord Cecil’s Peace Ballot would be as good as their 
word. On the contrary, many who think they love peace 
would be disposed to cry: “Let us keep out of it at all 
costs! ” Nothing short of a direct attack upon our own shores 
or cities would stiffen the backs of these people; and 
there would always be a proportion, smaller or larger accord- 
ing to circumstances, who, like the Very Rev. Dick Sheppard, 
would feel they were doing their Christian duty in refusing to 
countenance the use of force even in self-defence. 

So the matter is not quite so simple as it may seem. The 
only way out for those who are honestly trying to make up 
their minds is to ask themselves whether there is anything 
they would be ready to fight and die for. Having done this, 
they should conscientiously try to put themselves into the 
places of responsible Ministers and decide how they would act 
if they had to frame a policy that might involve their country’s 
very existence. 

This is what I have tried to do in the light of such informa- 
tion as I possess. However faulty my conclusions may be I 
can at least claim that they have not been light-heartedly 
drawn. At the risk of giving pain to idealists I must confess 
my belief that no British Government ought, for the sake of 
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an abstract principle, to commit this country in what may be 
for it a matter of life and death. Nationalandimperial security 
should be the chief aim of our policy. If we can get it through 
the League, so much the better. We do not like the word 
“security,” and have often upbraided the French for harping 
upon it—because we did not feel that our own security was 
endangered. Now we know it is endangered, and tend to 
change our tone. Yet some of us took the Government to task 
for issuing the White Paper, or Statement Relating to Defence, 
just before the House of Commons’ debate on March 11th, 
and on the eve of the date first fixed for Sir John Simon’s 
visit to Berlin. Those who did so hardly reflected that official 
military status had been bestowed on the German Air Force 
by March gth, or that the publication of the White Paper 
after the—possibly unsatisfactory—talks at Berlin might have 
looked like a counter-check quarrelsome. 

In sober truth the White Paper said little or nothing new, 
though it did contain two or three passages of which the sting 
lay 8 their frankness. One spoke of German rearmament, and 
said : 


This rearmament, if continued at its present rate, unabated and 
uncontrolled, will aggravate the existing anxieties of the neigh- 
bours of Germany, and may consequently produce a situation 
where peace will be imperilled. His Majesty’s Government have 
noted and welcomed the declarations of the leaders of Germany 
that they desire peace. They cannot, however, fail to recognise 
that not only the forces but the spirit in which the population, and 
especially the youth of the country, are being organised lend colour 
to, and substantiate, the general feeling of insecurity which has 
already been incontestably generated. 


Other passages referred to naval needs, and argued that while 
“‘ developments in the power and range of air forces have 
increased the vulnerability of this country” and have thus 
placed “‘ an added burden” upon defence, the necessities of 
naval defence remain unaltered—a contention which can 
hardly be gainsaid. But the allusion to our new vulnerability 
from the air was driven home in a special paragraph to which 
critics of the White Paper paid too little heed. It ran: 


Technical development in the air is taking place very rapidly in 
respect, for example, of such matters as speed, height, endurance, 
carrying capacity and potentialities for destruction. The range of 
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territory on the continent of Europe from which air attacks could 
be launched against this country is constantly extending and will 
continue to extend; and if, in war, an enemy were in possession 
of the countries bordering the Channel, the area of Great Britain 
liable to his attack would be much greater, owing to the quicker 
“turn round ” of the bombers and their increased bomb load at 
shorter ranges. The increase in speed, range and height accentu- 
ates the difficulty of obtaining warning in time to bring defensive 
aircraft into action in favourable conditions to repel attacks. For 
these reasons the importance of the integrity of certain territories 
on the other side of the Channel and North Sea, which for centuries 
has been, and still remains, a vital interest to this country from 
a naval point of view, looms larger than ever when air defence is 
also taken into consideration. 


Here, at least, we are upon bedrock. We are back not in 
1914 but in 1839 when we first guaranteed the Belgian 
neutrality for which we fought in 1914. The passage in the 
White Paper means that we have a vital interest in preserving 
the countries bordering on the Channel, that is to say Holland, 
Belgium and Northern France, from coming into the posses- 
sion of an enemy. Our Government probably knows that 
definite German plans for taking possession of Belgium and 
of Dutch Limburg, to say nothing of the mouths of the 
Scheldt, have long been under consideration and may have 
been adopted by the German General Staff. Therefore we 
have to conclude that, if any of the countries bordering the 
Channel were actively threatened, we should be bound to 
act in their and our defence. 

This applies to a palpable threat or to direct attack. What 
of threats more subtle, such as Nazi or pan-German propa- 
ganda in Holland and Belgium, or of indirect attack such as 
complications in Central or South-Eastern Europe which 
might compel France to take action and, in the event of 
defeat, imperil her security? At this point the issue grows 
more complicated. We may have no direct interest in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia or the independence of Austria, and there are 
some among us who hold that a pan-German Nazi Central 
and South-Eastern Europe would be preferable to Russian 
(Communist or other) sway over those regions. But we have 
surely an interest in preventing a European conflict out of 
which either of these undesirable developments might come. 
Even more obvious is our interest in avoiding the overthrow 
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of France, or such a measure of defeat as might compel her to 
give up to Germany her North African colonies, since, in that 
event, our hold on the Mediterranean, and our sea routes 
through it, would be seriously affected. One of the main per- 
plexities of our national and imperial position is that, in 
thinking of our own security, we cannot afford to leave these 
matters out of account. 

Thus we are driven back to the truth that the safety of 
Western continental Europe concerns us, and to the further 
truth that the safety of Western Europe is not easily separable 
from the safety of Central and Eastern Europe. In this sense 
“* peace is indivisible ’”—as, indeed, the British Government 
recognised in the Anglo-French statement of February 3rd 
when it accepted the principle of reciprocity, i.e. of eventual 
assistance to this country, under a Western Air Pact, and gave 
its blessing to pacts for mutual assistance in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Germany and Poland have since refused, 
with varying degrees of emphasis, to come into these latter 
pacts ; and as France, Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia are 
likely to conclude an alliance of their own if no other form of 
regional or general security can be devised, uncertainty still 
prevails as to the course which Great Britain should follow. 

In the light of Sir John Simon’s and Mr. Anthony Eden’s 
visit to Berlin and of Mr. Eden’s subsequent journeyings to 
Moscow, Warsaw and Prague, the Government ought to have 
a clear view of the position. [ts task is hard and heavy, harder 
and heavier than it would be if Ministers felt sure of public 
opinion—which they are too apt to identify with the voice 
of our “‘ misleading Press ”—and if they had not lost touch 
with the country. For this handicap they have, it is true, 
chiefly themselves to thank, because they have not been at 
pains to keep the country informed or to take it fully into their 
confidence. They have exposed it to unpleasant surprises by 
stating officially that we still held a good margin of air 
strength over that of Germany, whereas they must long since 
have known that, potentially if not actually, Germany is 
stronger than we are. 

Nobody who has striven to keep in touch with German 
affairs can have been astonished at Herr Hitler’s statement to 
Sir John Simon that the German army consists of 550,000 
men on a peace footing—it is much larger in reality—or that 
Germany claims a naval strength equal to the entire British 
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fleet in home waters. But our people and, apparently, our 
Ministers were not prepared for the announcement that 
Germany’s air force is as strong as our own; and ordinary 
folk are disposed to complain that the Government left them 
in the dark. Why so much secrecy? There was no need to 
divulge official or confidential information. German trade 
figures, imperfect though they be, have long shown the way 
things were going. We must assume, for instance, that the 
Board of Trade has been aware of the quantities of aluminium 
produced and used in Germany during the past three years, 
since they have been announced in German trade reports and 
in semi-official publications. In 1932, even before the advent 
of Hitler, 20,000 tons of aluminium were used, principally, it 
is fair to suppose, in the making of aircraft. In 1933 the total 
rose to 27,000 tons, and in 1934 to 60,000. This huge quantity 
was supplied only in part by German home production which, 
in 1932 and 1933, was 18,000 tons a year, though it rose to 
13,400 tons in the first six months of 1934 and was then being 
rapidly increased. The remainder of the quantity used came 
from stocks already accumulated and from imports. 

If, on a generous estimate, civilian industry is reckoned 
to have absorbed 10,000 of the 60,000 tons used in 1934, there 
would remain 50,000 tons for aircraft ; and by an approximate 
allowance of one ton for a light machine and three tons for 
a heavy bomber, a German air strength can be calculated, for 
1934 alone, that makes our official estimates look very queer. 
Lord Rothermere asserts that Germany to-day “ could 
probably open operations with 10,000 machines of military 
utility.” Yet, according to Sir Philip Sassoon in the House of 
Commons on March 19th, we shall still possess a margin of 
superiority over Germany at the end of 1935 ! It would be 
interesting to know whence the Under-Secretary for Air drew 
his assurance ; for, on March 31st, the Russian War Com- 
missary reckoned that Germany had no fewer than 3,700 
fighting aeroplanes. According to my own information 
Germany possessed nearly 4,000 aeroplanes for military (or 
rapidly convertible to military) use at the beginning of May 
last year. To-day this total could safely be doubled without 
exaggeration. And she has probably 60,000 qualified pilots, 

There seems no escape from the conclusion that our 
Government has either been sadly misinformed or that it has 
unaccountably closed its eyes to information which bears 
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vitally upon our national safety. We may, in sober truth, find 
ourselves “ up against it” at any moment ; and we have to 
decide whether our policy shall be to stand by and try to 
hold aloof while continental Europe either yields to German 
demands or runs the risk of being smashed, or whether we 
shall seek to play our part manfully, from now on, and face 
whatever dangers may ensue. 

All things considered I think it likely that, should the 
Government make up its mind to face the dangers, and let the 
world know that its mind is made up, the dangers would 
diminish and might never materialise. In this event the 
Government could count upon the steadfast support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people. If, on the contrary, it 
allows uncertainty to continue, if it lets the feeling grow that 
we might perhaps buy Germany off by this or that concession 
at the expense of others, it will expose others to disaster and, 
soon or late, bring disaster upon ourselves. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at any rate, seems to see the issue 
clearly. In his speech to the Annual Assembly of the Free 
Churches on April 8th he said : 


This country does not want war and does not mean to have war, 
and if war can only be stopped by letting the aggressor know 
that war will not be permitted in Europe, this country will play 
her part, I am convinced, with the rest of Europe to see that no 
aggression shall take place. 

Collective security is a difficult subject. We cannot know what 
form it might take. But as one studying the working of this 
question for years, I am convinced that the best way we have of 
ensuring peace is by some means of collective security. Inside 
the League of Nations the whole of Europe that 1s willing must 
get together and devise the means. 


I quote from the Daily Telegraph report. The three 
significant words I have italicised do not appear in The Times 
report, though the Manchester Guardian and the Morning 
Post also give them. At Stresa some progress was made 
towards getting together “the whole of Europe that is 
willing ” to stand against war. This is the right and the 
safest road—though it will not be wholly safe for ourselves 
or for others until we are known to be ready, and able, to 
tread it with resolute step/ 

WIcKHAM STEED. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN 
MID-CHANNEL. 


N March 4th President Roosevelt passed the half-way 

mark of his Administration. Just four months previous- 

ly he had achieved the greatest victory which ever came 
to a President in the mid-term Congressional election—at 
least in modern times. It was as if the American people had 
said to him : “‘ Here’s our country, do with it what you will.” 
The result was to make him more than ever the dictator of 
our affairs. It seemed as if his dominance of the Congress 
were more complete than ever. With one exception, every 
one of his opponents whom he specially wished defeated was 
retired to private life. Apparently the way was open to him 
to map the course of his Administration just as he wished it 
to be, with no one to offer effective opposition. He was 
exalted as no President had been before. Yet after four 
months it cannot be denied that he faces rougher seas and 
harder going ; that his prestige and position are by no means 
what they were last November ; that instead of marching on 
triumphantly his path has been blocked, his policy contested, 
his leadership questioned. It is undeniable that his victory 
has availed him little if at all; that he has not known how 
to utilise it, and that his programme for the convalescence 
and the reconstruction of the United States has broken down 
at numerous points. 

That the privileged and well-to-do classes are becoming 
more and more antagonistic to the President and his policies 
must have been expected ; the more radical and far-reaching 
his reforms, the larger the tax burdens he is compelled to 
impose, the more certain the reaction among those who have 
profited most by the economic chaos which led to the disaster. 
But it is undeniable that many of his recovery measures have 
failed, that the National Recovery Act hangs in the balance, 
with its inefficiency admitted even by many of its govern- 
mental proponents and defenders, with the courts steadily 
declaring this or that provision of the law unconstitutional. 
It is more and more being defied by the great capitalists 
whenever it suits their purpose. It is beyond dispute that as 
a whole business lags and lacks confidence despite encourag- 
ing reports in different fields of industry. The number of 
unemployed is still estimated (there are no official figures) at 
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between nine and twelve millions. The head of the Relief 
Administration admits that, after two years of the New Deal, 
there are still 20,500,000 receiving aid because “ the resources 
of many jobless are now running out ”—this while claiming 
that the army of unemployed is being steadily decreased by 
re-employment. The Mayor of New York City has just 
announced that there are still one million unemployed in that 
city, no less than 341,451 families and individuals being on 
relief, a figure that has steadily grown, without standing still 
one month since 1929. The Mayor admits that the number 
will continue to increase and that he cannot see to-day where 
he can find the additional money needed to keep the destitute 
alive. Finally, labour has been largely antagonised because 
of the President’s failure to enforce Section 7A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which guaranteed to labour the 
right of collective bargaining through representatives of its 
own choosing. 

The responsibility for this changed state of affairs must 
inevitably be placed at the President’s door. The disillusion- 
ments and disappointments of the past year are in largest 
measure due to administrative failures and inefficiency, and 
to the lack of vigorous, clear-cut and courageous leadership 
on the part of the President himself. In the first year of his 
Administration Mr. Roosevelt rose to his opportunities and 
to the national emergency in a way to surprise, delight and 
astound many who had known him for years and had not 
been particularly impressed by his four years as Governor of 
New York. He showed vigour, decision, entire readiness to 
take new and advanced ground with complete fearlessness 
of the consequences. But as time has passed we have seen 
again the emergence of that philosophy of compromise which 
has been characteristic of both the Roosevelt Presidents. 
The present President now goes first to the Left and then to 
the Right. At one time he attacks a group ; next he seeks to 
appease it. He is for labour ardently one day ; the next he, 
or some of his representatives, are currying the favour of big 
business. This is so obvious that everybody is dwelling on it. 
Yet, if the election returns of November meant anything at 
all, it was never so uncalled for. That vote should have put 
him above compromise on essentials and principles, as it 
should have put him beyond the necessity of playing politics 
for any purpose whatever. It made it possible for him to 
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declare his position once and for all on such a fundamental 
issue as whether capital shall be made to yield to labour the 
right to collective bargaining through representatives of its 
own choosing or not. Exalted leadership, sincere, consistent 
and fearless was what the hour called for, was what the 
American people asked and what they still hope from their 
President, but it has not been granted. 

The defenders of the President naturally differ here. They 
insist that if the President had taken the idealistic course, 
had hewed straight to the line, had outlined clearly his definite 
aims, and accepted defeat at certain points rather than to 
compromise and trim and further entrench the system of 
spoils politics, the country would be worse off than it is to-day, 
and that the problem of reconstruction under the stress and 
strain of the economic crisis would be further from solution, 
with our economic and political stability further endangered. 
The answer is that at the end of the second year of his 
Presidency this policy of the President finds him far weaker 
to-day than he was a year ago, that his popularity is waning 
to a remarkable degree. His compromise on Section 7A has 
satisfied neither capital nor labour. The collapse of the 
National Recovery Administration is due largely to this same 
policy of yielding first on this code and then on that, of 
upholding the National Industrial Labour Board one day, 
and reversing its decisions the next, of marking a certain 
business for prosecution, because of failure to live up to the 
codes or the law one day, and practically abandoning the 
prosecution the next. In every department of the govern- 
ment there has been this administrative unsteadiness and 
inconsistency, with resultant constant changing of policy, 
and frequently of personnel. Finally, there has been, as in the 
matter of the long promised proposals for old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance, a lamentable failure to live 
up to promises made and to realise hopes raised. It is no 
wonder that liberal and progressive spirits everywhere are 
dismayed and downcast. They spoke for him and laboured 
for him, often at considerable personal sacrifice, from the 
minute he outlined his progressive programme. They are 
rallying to his support now only because they feel that a 
half or a quarter loaf is better than no bread. 

Yet the fact remains that though the opposition to him has 
increased so markedly, and the liberal elements in the country 
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are chilled and discouraged, the majority of the people 
throughout the country are still whole-heartedly on the side 
of the man in the White House. I am speaking now of the 
bulk of the workers, especially those outside of the trade 
unions, the people on the farms, and in the small towns of 
the great stretches of the country to the west and the south. 
They continue to look upon Mr. Roosevelt as their Sir Galahad, 
their friend in need. There is no doubt that he still has their 
votes. The more he is attacked by the bankers and great 
business men along the eastern coast-line and in the great 
cities of the interior, the more they are for the President. As 
a whole the country is showing amazing patience, astounding 
endurance, complete readiness to give the President every 
opportunity to bring about the return of prosperity. So 
to-day another election would be nearly as striking as that of 
last fall, despite the facts that I have enumerated as to the 
failures of the President’s leadership and his Administration’s 
lack of achievement in so many directions. This does not 
mean that the people will be of the same mind in the election 
of 1936 if there are not a radical decrease in unemployment 
and far more evidences of a returning prosperity than is the 
case to-day. They will not and cannot wait indefinitely. It is 
simply one of the amazing contradictions of a most contra- 
dictory and confused situation that the President is holding 
the love and admiration of great masses while alienating or 
damping the spirits of so many of the intellectual elements 
upon which, in the last analysis, he must fall back for eventual 
success. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, the President’s 
authority has been weakened by his severe defeat in the matter 
of American entrance into the World Court, and he is again 
facing a hostile Congressional demand for the immediate 
payment of $2,000,000,000 in cash to the World War veterans, 
the House voting that it be paid in money especially 
printed for the purpose. In addition, his Bill appropriating 
$4,800,000,000 for work relief and cash doles has been months 
in passing Congress, having such hard going that at times its 
defeat seemed likely. In part this changed situation is due to 
a refreshing revival of the spirit of independence in Congress, 
and its resumption of its right to legislate deliberately rather 
than to obey a series of dictatorial demands for overnight 
action. In part the President is experiencing the usual 
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difficulties which confront the party leader who has to deal 
with an overwhelming parliamentary majority. Again, the 
President’s own failure to outline his objectives clearly is in 
part responsible for a certain confusion and rebellion in Con- 
gress. It is striking, too, that although he has such a mar- 
vellous radio voice, and has had such extraordinary success 
in winning the people to him by his radio addresses, he has 
not used that means of communication for three months, 
while his adversaries in the World Court fight made most 
skilful and effective use of the radio. The President evidently 
thought that it was beneath his dignity to appeal to the 
public for its support in this matter. 

In Congress the severest attacks upon him and his 
policies are now coming from Democrats. The Republican 
minority, still destitute of leadership and programme, 
merely continues to denounce the infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, the invasion of our liberties, and the establishment of a 
tremendously centralised bureaucratic government, upon all 
of which ex-President Hoover has just harped in a letter to 
the Young Republican Assembly in California. The Presi- 
dent’s bitterest enemy, and most effective one, is a Democrat, 
the notorious Senator Huey Long of Louisiana, a man who 
has set himself up as complete dictator of his State in a 
manner unparalleled in our history. He is making a nation- 
wide appeal on a platform calling for the sharing of their 
wealth by the rich so that each family may have a home 
worth a thousand pounds, an automobile, a radio, an electric 
refrigerator and other luxuries. There are those who believe 
that if times do not improve Mr. Long will lead a bolt from 
the Democratic Party which will seriously affect Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fortunes in 1936. Few in Congress like or admire Mr. 
Long, but he broke the ice in attacking the President, who 
up to that time had been almost immune from personal 
assault. Now others find that they may criticise the President 
without the heavens falling. Here, for example, is a Republic- 
an office holder in New York City publicly saying: “ There 
is just one further disgrace which the weak and vacillating 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt can visit upon this country, and 
that is an uncontrolled flood of bogus money, that is, inflation. 
. . . Pledges and promises mean nothing to this man.” 

If the attacks upon the President from the liberal side are 
politer and free from personalities, they are none the less 
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severe. There is, for example, the failure of the original 
$3,300,000,000 appropriation for public works to achieve as 
yet anything of value—$1,116,850,000 is as yet unspent, 
and $247,000,000 is not allotted in any way. Of the sums 
allotted $400,000,000 went to the army and navy, and many 
millions for the expenses of the Federal Power Commission 
and other government agencies. Apart from a few roads and 
bridges and post offices, the public works programme has thus 
far brought little of lasting value. Of $150,000,000 appropri- 
ated for housing $93,000,000 were recently still unused. 
The great housing campaign which was to provide labouring 
men and low-salaried employees with new dwellings at low 
cost has thus far provided exactly 124 homes. Even if the 
entire amount had been expended in a year it would have been 
only one-fourth of the amount usually spent in housing each 
year in New York City alone. Yet if there is one thing our 
economists are all agreed upon it is that housing and public 
works ought to be undertaken immediately on a large scale, 
and that this programme more than any other one thing 
would be likely to start the economic machinery again. 
Sweden has recently achieved remarkable results from 
carrying out a programme of this kind with promptness and 
eficiency. With all our boasted energy and efficiency and 
engineering skill practically nothing has been done in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first two years, all of which affords a striking 
contrast to the amazing celerity with which cantonments, 
factories, office buildings, and innumerable other projects 
were brought into being in the short period during which we 
were in the World War. Naturally liberals are dwelling upon 
this disappointment with no little warmth. 

But that is only the beginning of their indictment of the 
Roosevelt Administration. They charge that the President’s 
decision to transfer the bulk of the unemployed from the dole 
to public works is inevitably doomed to failure just on the 
record of inefficiency cited above ; that there has been already 
a slackening of the recovery expenditures, and that there has 
been an abolition of minimum standards for relief project 
wages. They accuse the President of permitting modification 
of the enforcement of the Stock Exchange Control Act and 
of the Securities Act; that the so-called company unions 
(set up by companies to prevent the coming in of regular 
trade unions) are stronger than ever, and that there has been 
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no real recognition of either labour or consumer under the 
National Recovery Administration. Even General Johnson, 
the first administrator of the National Recovery Act, admits 
that the famous “ blue eagle” is down in the dust, though 
he is very careful not to blame the President, only the big 
business men, and some of those who worked with him whom 
he accuses of disloyalty. A recent “ purge ” of the adminis- 
trative forces of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
which resulted in the retirement of the most radical element 
in that organisation, has further saddened the progressive 
forces. But the Social Security Bill introduced at the Presi- 
dent’s request and embodying his ideas remains the chief 
disappointment of reformers, social workers, and liberals 
generally. At the moment of writing it is not even known 
whether the measure will pass Congress this session, or in 
what shape it will be if passed, but it is perfectly clear that 
it will in no wise correspond to the large promises made by 
the President nearly a year ago. There is no subject on which 
he has vacillated oftener. 

What further disheartens the President’s liberal supporters 
is that, while it seems impossible to induce Congress to vote 
adequate sums for the establishment of unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions, it has unlimited sums for 
great naval and military increases. Never before has it 
happened in our history that the commanding general 
appeared before Congress and asked for and obtained the 
largest budget in our peace-time history. In addition to an 
army increase of 42,600 men he received not only all the 
money that he asked but $20,000,000 besides. The navy has 
similarly been favoured not only by Congress directly, but, 
as already stated, indirectly through the Public Works 
Administration ; we are well along on a new building pro- 
gramme of 125 ships. The growth of the navy can be measured 
by the fact that in 1905 it had only 30,804 men and 2,252 
officers, that between 1925 and 1930 it averaged 93,000 men 
and officers, and is now to have 110,000 men and officers. In 
191g it cost us $153,853,567. Ten years later the figures had 
risen to $312,743,410. The new budget calls for $488,133,847. 
The army bill calls for an expenditure of over $400,000,000, 
and the largest standing army in our entire history. Together 
we shall spend more than $800,000,000 on army and navy 
in the next fiscal year, a staggering sum probably larger than 
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that appropriated by any other country in the world unless 
Russia be the exception, and the more astounding in view of 
the fact that the entire budget of the United States Govern- 
ment in 1916-17 did not exceed $783,000,000, including all 
civilian, military and naval expenditures, pensions, etc. We 
shall therefore spend in the coming year more for defence 
than it cost to run the entire country just before we entered 
the war to end war. 

This figure is the more inexplicable in view of the fact that 
the President solemnly announced, in his annual message to 
Congress just before asking for these appropriations, that our 
relations with the other countries of the world were of the 
best, and that there was not the slightest danger of conflict 
with any country. Liberals naturally ask: ‘“‘ Why, if that is 
the case, these expenditures?” It is impossible for anyone 
to deny that under Franklin Roosevelt we have entered into 
a naval armament race with Great Britain and Japan. On 
top of all this it may be added that the National Guard is to 
be increased by 20,000 men, and that the Chief of Staff, 
in addition to asking $400,000,000 more from the Public 
Works Administration, is making an earnest plea to Congress 
that the more than 300,000 young men in the civilian con- 
servation camps be turned over to the army for two months’ 
intensive training after the expiration of their civilian camp 
service, with subsequent enrolment for five years in the Army 
Reserve. Without this we shall have under arms or training 
in summer military camps, in schools, colleges, the army, the 
navy, the militia, the coast guard, and the army and navy 
reserve at least half a million men, for a long or short period 
during each year. 

As for the general situation of the country it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to generalise. With a country as vast as 
ours, with the people living under such different conditions, 
it is absolutely impossible to make sweeping statements. For 
example, in some Texas cities people will not admit that there 
is a crisis; Houston in 1934 profited by the largest water- 
borne traffic in its history. On the other hand, among the 
tenant Texas farmers, notably among the Negroes, there has 
been tremendous suffering; how some of the Negroes can 
survive is beyond understanding. In Arkansas, and other 
States, the condition of the “ share-croppers” is equally 
beyond belief ; in California the landlords have smashed the 
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labour unions, set aside the laws of the United States, 
enrolled the local authorities under their banner, and reduced 
their labourers to the condition of semi-peons. Yet no 
detailed news of this gets into the daily press, and only the 
barest references to these and other conditions that might 
well bring on revolution are printed. In some of the mining 
areas families are trying to subsist on $6.25 a month for food. 
But the fashionable winter resorts of Florida have been 
thronged, the hotels crowded, the gambling casinos jammed. 
In two weeks’ time bets aggregating $8,000,000 were placed 
at the Miami race track, at the very moment that the Govern- 
ment of Florida was begging for the sum of $400,000 to keep 
its unemployed alive a few weeks longer. Any foreign visitor 
to Palm Beach or Miami would have refused to believe that 
he was in a country suffering from the greatest depression in 
its history. 

On the other hand, our banks are stuffed with money— 
the Federal Reserve System reported a gain of $6,700,000,000 
in deposits in 1934—but the banks do not know what to do 
with the money, on which they can at best earn only 1} per 
cent. Investors leave their money in the banks because they 
do not know what to invest in, and everyone fears inflation. 
Foreign trade rose sharply in January, exports increasing by 
$4,000,000, and imports by $33,300,000. Automobile produc- 
tion after a bad slump in February rose considerably in mid- 
March, and there have been encouraging gains in the sale of 
electric power. The Business Advisory and Planning Council 
of the Department of Commerce, whose fifty-two members 
represent practically every phase of industry and trade, 
report an improvement in certain lines during January and 
February up to 30 per cent. as contrasted with a year ago. 
It declares that the nation’s credit is secure and the prospects 
are bright. The first quarterly income-taxes just received 
showed an increase of 33 per cent. over the similar period last 
year. The average daily production of steel was 25 -6 per cent. 
higher in February than in February 1934. Food prices have 
increased during the past year 13:1 per cent., while retail trade 
advanced both in value and in volume of sales during 
February ; but building and engineering construction awards 
in thirty-seven eastern States were the lowest in any month 
since April 1933. The unevenness of recovery is manifested 
by the fact that in some industries one factory may be doing 
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extremely well while its rivals close by are doing badly. In 
some places farmers have gained by the pouring out of 
government money and the rise of food prices; in others, as 
in Texas, they are down in the depths. Obviously the most 
optimistic defender of the government cannot say that 
recovery is proceeding all along the line. Indeed, at the time 
of writing the public utilities magnates are convinced that 
dire disaster is ahead because of the President’s radical 
Holding Companies Bill, which will put all the great utility 
holding companies out of business, and will jeopardise the 
fortunes of millions of people who bought the watered stock of 
the huge holding companies created during the boom years ; 
for the sins of the latter the old-line conservatively managed 
and operated companies are also to be mustered out within five 
years, as well as the fly-by-night offenders. 

If one turns to the agricultural plans for the coming year 
and looks back upon what has happened, one finds it difficult 
indeed to characterise what is happening. The Secretary of 
Agriculture insists that the policy of reducing crops by paying 
farmers not to plant beyond a certain amount will be con- 
tinued. He declares that the maintenance of certain process- 
ing taxes is essential if the cotton, cotton-seed, and other 
adjustment programmes are to be maintained. He sees 
nothing wrong with rigid curtailment of production when 
20,000,000 people are on the bread line and in serious danger 
of starvation. Even the farmers are revolting against this 
policy of destroying food, though they are not likely to 
decline to receive government money for doing so. The 
Secretary’s decision to allow the planting of an additional 
g00,000 to 2,300,000 acres of spring wheat will not reconcile 
them to the topsy-turvydom in which they live. He has 
admitted that when you start upon the business of auto- 
cratically fixing the size of one crop you must go from one to 
another, and then to another. He and the President appar- 
ently agree that it is extremely demoralising to human beings 
to receive a dole for doing nothing, but that the moral fibre 
of a farmer is strengthened and not weakened by receiving 
pay for work not done and crops not planted. How we shall 
ever find our way out of this situation, especially in view of 
the dishearteningly slow progress being made by the Adminis- 
tration in reducing the tariffs, it is impossible to foresee. I 
have spoken of the dissatisfaction in the labour camp. We are 
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facing serious industrial discontent on three fronts: in the 
coal-fields, in the textile and automobile industries. If we do 
not see serious strikes we shall be lucky ; we are on the verge 
of a strike of 500,000 bituminous coal miners in the next few 
days if the intervention of the National Industrial Recovery 
Board is not successful. Here, too, if prosperity does not 
return, there will be profound and widespread dissatisfaction 
by the time of the next election in a group which a year ago 
stood solidly for the President and could have been kept 
behind him with unbroken ranks had he been true to himself 
and his avowed aims. 

Fortunately for the President, aside from Mr. Long, no 
figure has yet appeared on the horizon to challenge his 
national leadership. The Republicans have absolutely no one 
in sight, nor is anyone developing leadership in any State or 
in Congress—an unprecedented situation. There is to be a 
meeting of the leaders of the ten mid-western States before 
long to draw up a new programme for the Republican Party ; 
and it is significant that the present chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. Hoover, and 
other survivors of the Republican disasters, have been notified 
that their attendance is not desired. Under the leadership of 
the veteran Kansas editor, William Allen White, a platform 
is to be written which will go far in the direction of social 
security, old age pensions, etc., but will attack the Roosevelt 
Administration for its dictatorial and socialistic measures. 
But a platform which says to the voters, ‘‘ We will promise 
you just a part of what Mr. Roosevelt has promised you, and 
we think that he has been very naughty in doing some of the 
things that he has,” will hardly thrill the electorate. It might 
make some headway if there were an outstanding personality 
to head the ticket, some orator of the type of Woodrow 
Wilson. But no one can answer the question as to the man to 
be nominated to cope successfully with the magnetism, the 
charm and the skilful opportunism of Franklin Roosevelt. 
If the candidate against him is not equally gifted in mass 
appeal, Mr. Roosevelt will run away with the show, unless, 
as has been pointed out, there is a radical ticket to draw from 
him so as to let someone else win in a three-cornered fight. 

The pity of it all is that so much should hinge upon person- 
ality, and that the weakness of the President should jeopard- 
ise the whole reform programme. No equally magnificent 
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Opportunity to reconstruct the government so as to give it 
back into the hands of the plain people, to reshape our 
national policies so as to bring about social and economic 
justice, has ever been vouchsafed to an American. If his 
programme breaks down wholly, the public loss of faith and 
disillusionment will be grave indeed, and take the American 
people far along the road that finally led the exhausted 
Germans into the abyss of Hitlerism. William Allen White 
is sincere when he says that he fears an American form of 
fascism or Hitlerism within three years if something cannot 
be done really to rescue us. But the President continues 
serene and apparently undaunted, even though he must be 
aware that he is losing the confidence of the press, even of the 
Washington correspondents, who at the outset were dazzled 
by his charm, his democratic bearing, his calling them by their 
first names, his skilful answering of their questions. They 
charge him now with dodging, with concealing facts instead 
of revealing them—even with deliberately misleading them. 
Yet the fact remains that he more than any other President 
has laboured to take the government out of the hands of the 
rich and the privileged, has striven to lay the emphasis of his 
government on improving the welfare of the masses, of doing 
something for the forgotten man. Still he overlooks the for- 
gotten “‘share-cropper” starving to death in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and elsewhere and held down 
by brutal landlords and apathetic or conniving governmental 
officials. He has not one word to say against the denial of 
civil liberty, of even the right to meet and discuss unbearable 
economic conditions—yet this brutal suppression, contrary 
to the fundamentals of our Constitution, is one of the ways 
that fascism is coming. I do not wish to seem too pessimistic, 
because a year from now things may look as differently as 
they did a year ago. But if things do not change radically 
there will be a day of reckoning for the President, and it may 
appear that the Chief Executive, who desired most to free the 
plain man from an inequitable social and economic order, 
has actually delivered him “ bound as in bonds” to his 
capitalistic masters 
Oswatp Garrison VILLARD. 


THE VENIZELIST REBELLION IN 
GREECE 


HE immediate background of the March outbreak in 

Greece begins two years ago. It was on March Sth, 

1933, after some disconcerting manceuvres for and 
against Proportional Representation, that the Government of 
Venizelos was defeated in a general election. The night after 
his defeat General Plastiras attempted to seize power in the 
interests of the defeated party, but the coup failed after a few 
hours. Plastiras is a simple-minded and rather attractive 
hot-head, a passionate and unselfish admirer of Venizelos, at 
whose house he had been dining. The complicity of Venizelos 
was never proved, and he co-operated with the authorities in 
restoring normal administration. The worst that could be 
said about him at the time was that he seemed (like a certain 
king of England born exactly 800 years before) to have 
inspired violence without desiring it, because he had chosen 
to be surrounded by simple and violent men. A few weeks 
later (June 28th, 1933) there was an attempt of unparalleled 
brutality to assassinate Venizelos, who was driving home 
with his wife from a dinner at Kephisia. Mme Venizelos and 
the chauffeur were seriously wounded. Party feelings were 
not allayed by the delays of the Government in finding the 
organisers of the crime, in which a retired brigand had co- 
operated with a chief of the Athens police. The difficulties of 
the Government, led by M. Tsaldares, were increased by the 
fact that the Venizelists had a strong majority in the Senate 
and were thus in a position to block all Government legisla- 
tion. Negotiations were, however, proceeding, and in April 
1934 the chief question at issue was a proposal to review the 
seniority of officers in the army list, some of whom had been 
either suspended or restored in the stormy periods since the 
war. It was possibly in order to distract attention from their 
internal difficulties that, in January 1935, the Government 
announced an ambitious six-year programme of military ex- 
pansion, which, naturally, rallied all party leaders to their 
support. As I was permitted to point out in The Times, on 
the very day the rebellion broke out (shortly after the Finance 
Minister, M. Pesmanzoglou, had been disingenuously arguing 
the inability of Greece to offer foreign bondholders more than 
thirty-five per cent. of their interest by referring to the 
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modest increase of expenditure on salaries and pensions of 
civil servants and on the “ very essential expenses of public 
education”’), this militant programme was wholly unpardon- 
able. “‘ No small nation has a right to burden itself with such 
elaborate preparations for war ; least of all Greece, which in 
the last few years has shown an honourable trust in the 
League of Nations and an honourable record of peacemaking 
with its neighbours.” 

On that evening (March Ist) gun-fire from the barracks 
and from the heights of Lykabettos took Athens by surprise. 
The Evzone barracks had been seized, but were only held 
for a few hours. The battle-cruiser Averoff had been taken 
over by a group of naval officers and set out for Crete, followed 
by another cruiser and three destroyers. An outbreak at 
Salonika was somehow anticipated by the authorities, but at 
Serres was centred the most serious rebellion on land ; against 
this General Kondyles, the Minister for War, took the field and 
soon cleared the rebels out of Macedonia. A fortnight later 
the Movement (Kinéma) had collapsed before an unwavering 
display of Government force. The rebellion was evidently as 
badly organised as it was ill-inspired. A certain Pistolaki, 
deputy for Canea and a godson of Venizelos, was said to have 
been one of the chief organisers of the revolt in Athens: he 
not only failed to get on board the Averoff and was left 
behind and arrested ; but himself left behind a whole house- 
full of incriminating documents. The greatest success of the 
rebellion was to seize and hold the Averoff, which seems to 
have shaken off without difficulty all the bombs of the 
pursuing air force, although it is a ship old enough to have 
been the pride of the Greek navy at the Coronation review at 
Spithead in 1911. Unfortunately the rebel admiral could not 
think of anything to do, as even a fleet in command of the 
ZEgean could not reinforce except by wireless exhortation the 
Venizelists in the mountains north of Serres, who were already 
breaking for the Bulgarian frontier. The last revolutionary 
task of the Averoff was to convey Venizelos, with his devoted 
wife and his adhesive camarilla, to Rhodes: on the Ides of 
March he left that almost Greek island for Italian exile. 

It is difficult to imagine what can have inspired the 
Venizelists to undertake such a desperate attempt ; what, 
indeed, except a belief that they were more virtuous than their 
opponents and were bound to win because it was so obviously 
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unfair that they should be excluded from power. Of all 
experts at self-deception none are so successful as the friends 
who cluster round the chariot wheels of a vigorous personality. 
The outbreak of the revolution must have been like one 
of those first nights when the actors and the author and 
his friends have all persuaded each other by mutual and 
hysterical hypnotism that they are about to produce a master- 
piece. It must also be noted that in Greece it is common to 
find a man with an excellent specialised knowledge of his 
own department who holds high position, military, adminis- 
trative or academic, without the remotest conception of the 
world as it is or of Europe or even of his own country as a 
whole. Such men, of course, are found in every country. 
Even in England retired admirals have been heard of and 
merchant princes whose political ideas would be inadequate 
for a schoolboy ; and distinguished engineers who are pre- 
Darwinian fundamentalists. There are said to be a good many 
in Poland. But such men, who are consequently incapable 
of rational judgment, are nowhere more numerous than in 
Greece, where their minds are firmly tethered by the Orthodox 
Church to the darkest enchantments of the Middle Ages. 

It must not be forgotten now that the revolutionaries 
have failed that they had some real grievances. There was 
first of all the extraordinary slowness of the Government in 
their attempts to arrest and punish the criminals who had 
tried to murder Venizelos. The brigand Karathanasses, who 
had announced his intention of cutting off the head of 
Venizelos and exhibiting it in the streets, was only arrested 
in October 1934, not by the police, but by private Venizelists, 
who found him walking about Athens and dragged him to 
the police station. Another clearly implicated was a high 
police official named Polychronopoulos. The Government 
might have replied that it was never shown that the criminal 
activities of Polychronopoulos were known to his official 
superiors ; and that the trial of the assassins, though it had 
been unduly protracted by legal quibbles, was genuinely 
under way and might ultimately have resulted in a satisfac- 
tory verdict. Who knows? Now, of course (March 2gth), all 
the accused have been acquitted, and in the prevailing atmo- 
sphere it is only surprising that Karathanasses has been 
detained in custody on a previous charge of brigandage. 

Secondly, there was the trouble about the army list ; but 
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these grievances, though a constant irritation, were not very 
clear-cut, as both parties had suffered in turn owing to various 
attempts to restore the seniority of suspended officers. 

Thirdly, it was said that owing to the weakness of the 
Premier the Government allowed monarchist demonstrations, 
allowed newspapers to advocate the murder of Venizelos, and 
might at any moment be rushed into abolishing by uncon- 
stitutional act the Venizelist Senate. But actually there was 
never any danger, with Tsaldares and Kondyles in the Govern- 
ment, of a monarchical restoration ; and all these grievances 
at their worst were not severe enough to justify a “ preven- 
tive” revolution ; a revolution the only effect of which has 
been to allow the Government to proceed with the support of 
general opinion to all the unconstitutional short cuts which 
are usually reserved for dictators or other national disasters. 
All opposition parties and newspapers have been suppressed ; 
there has been a strict censorship of foreign telegrams ; there 
have been wholesale arrests, detentions and confiscations ; 
the Senate has been abolished ; and now we are promised a 
Constituent Assembly, a new constitution, a purge of judges, 
professors and civil servants, and several extraordinary 
tribunals! 

It is impossible to acquit Venizelos, that much-loved leader 
who once seemed to be the only honest statesman in Europe 
who knew his own mind, of a full measure of responsibility for 
all this folly. If he did not know what his followers were 

lotting, he ought to have known. He has now (The Times, 
March igth) admitted that “ two months ago” he told the 
leaders of the revolt that he was “ with them in spirit”: he 
evidently at some of the stages since the plan was first afoot 
(probably in August 1934) tried to dissuade them, but not 
very hard ; and he showed a proper spirit in openly assuming 
the leadership at a moment when it was obviously going to 
fail (though he justified his action by a most abominable 
quibble about the unconstitutional (!) behaviour of the 
Government and President Zaimes). It may be noted that 
two leaders of opposition parties who shall be nameless (not 
M. Papandreou) sat on the fence as long as they could by 
going into hiding and coming out to give themselves up to 
the police and disown the rebellion only when it had collapsed. 

Much has been written and rumoured about the apparent 
decline in the powers of Venizelos. Two years ago there was 
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already unimpeachable evidence about his intolerance of 
respectable advice, about his unpleasant camarilla of 
gangsters, and about abuses and corruption in his neighbour- 
hood. It was comforting to protest that he knew nothing 
about it ; but if you live on a dung-heap it is really no excuse 
to plead that you did not know it was there. It has even been 
suggested that marriage had had an unfavourable effect on 
him : so it may as well be said that Mme Venizelos probably 
cherishes an irreconcilable hatred of all Royalists: a lady 
who has been riddled with bullets while driving home after 
dinner is not disposed to regard her husband’s adversaries in 
a spirit of reason and conciliation, even if she speaks six 
languages and was born in the Cromwell Road; but her 
influence in political affairs has always been negligible: her 
many charities and social benefactions showered on an un- 
grateful capital have never been guided by political motives ; 
and even her wealth can have had no corrupting influence on 
her husband, for the simple reason that he is one of those 
workers who hardly notice the difference between luxury and 
discomfort. A more probable cause of the suggested decline 
may be found in his age. We all grow old: “ Our brains turn 
to bone, our hearts turn to stone”; and no one who knew 
Venizelos in 1912 can doubt that he has lost flexibility and 
patience. But it has been a long process, the beginnings of 
which might be traced in 1919 or even earlier. One or two 
writers have made the easy suggestion that he has reverted 
in old age to the Cretan lawlessness out of which he first 
became known to Europe. It is more reasonable to suppose 
that when he came from Crete to Greece and from Greece to 
Europe he stood out because he acted on principles of sim- 
plicity and common sense, which most statesmen had for- 
gotten. But after long years of toil he has become no better 
than the others, and has employed his masterful personality 
and restless intelligence in practising all the tricks of a 
political game which he continues to despise. 

The Government has on the whole behaved with relative 
moderation, considering the opportunity provided for a party 
triumph. M. Tsaldares, the leader, who may be said to belong 
to the class in which Mr. Baldwin is a prize-winner, has kept 
his head so far and refused to be rushed. Much hardship has 
undoubtedly been caused in the provinces by the wholesale 
arrests ; some undeserved suffering will be caused by the 
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confiscation of private fortunes. Ringleaders arrested at 
Salonika just before the outbreak (by a Government stroke 
which explains the feebleness of the subsequent campaign in 
Macedonia), who were put on to a train and sent down to the 
Peloponnese, were very nearly lynched in the station by the 
royalists of Argos. But the crowds of politicians and journal- 
ists arrested in Athens have been well treated, and were 
released from prison if they could prove that they were not 
involved; and there seems to have been no brutality or 
looting. The credit for this is mainly due to M. Tsaldares, 
who had forbidden all meetings or demonstrations and thus 
avoided a royalist outburst which might have swept the 
Government off its feet. The moderation of Tsaldares has 
been supported throughout by General Kondyles, and as long 
as the two work together there is little danger of party extra- 
vagances or of a restoration of the royal family. It was 
Kondyles who ousted from the Government the avowed 
monarchist Metaxas. It is Kondyles the soldier who, with 
Tsaldares, has insisted on lenient sentences. The political 
strength of Kondyles, which has hitherto rested mostly on 
the refugee element in the population, is likely to be increased 
in the future not only by the prestige acquired by his busi- 
ness-like campaign but also by the accession to his leadership 
of the remnants of the Venizelist party. The prospects of 
monarchy in Greece are not bright and the position of the 
present Government has been greatly improved by its 
determined restraint. 

When the results of the first court martial were announced 
(March 31st) it seemed almost too good to be true that there 
were no death sentences ; and it must be bitterly regretted 
that the court martial at Salonika, where one officer was 
sentenced to death and was shot (April 5th), has not followed 
the example of Athens. By a policy of stubborn generosity 
and in no other way is it now possible for the Government 
to terminate the feud between Royalists and Venizelists. It 
is not necessary to expect with M. Venizelos (The Times, 
March igth) “ half a century of civil war.” The rebellion has 
certainly inflamed the hatred of extremists on both sides, but 
it has also had the effect of drawing together both groups of 
moderates ; and the feud may die out altogether in a few 
years unless it is revived by further bloodshed. 

The division of Greece into two camps which began in the 
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disastrous quarrel during the war between Venizelos and 
King Constantine* would have been forgotten long ago if it 
had not been for the execution of the six Ministers in 1922, 
an execution which Venizelos, who was then at Lausanne, 
might, say his enemies, have prevented if he had wanted to. 
I am ashamed to confess that my own feeling when I first 
heard the horrible news was a sort of solemn joy, to think that 
six politicians had been shot after so many thousand common 
soldiers. Of course they had been led by King Constantine into 
an impossible position. But they had a way out. The way out, 
always, is to tell the truth and say “he can’t eat me ”—a 
way out which little boys learn and statesmen forget. The 
six ministers of King Constantine were afraid to tell the truth, 
and they were devoured by the people. But, if they had been 
spared, the miserable crowd of royalties whom they served 
would have been forgotten by this time and the whole feud 
extinguished. It has flared up again in this desperate rebellion, 
but if no more blood is shed there is another chance that it 
may die down for good. 

Finally, it should be remembered that Greece is a humble 
and perhaps an unruly member of the European community ; 
and the health of all the members is conditioned by the com- 
munity as a whole, as well as by the behaviour of all the other 
members. Europe has the Balkans it deserves: and it is for 
the Great Powers to set an example of moderation and 
decency, and above all an example of peacemaking, to the 
small nations who look up to themy 

Joun Mavrocorpato. 


* Details may be found in my Modern Greece. Macmillan, 1931. 


ITALIAN POLICY EN AFRICA. 


N view of the Rome settlement of Franco-Italian differ- 

ences in Africa, recent Italian progress in Libya, and the 

present dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, it is inter- 
esting to examine Italian policy in Africa generally with 
special reference to possibilities of the future. If the African 
outcome of the Franco-Italian rapprochement appears insigni- 
ficant when compared with its European importance, it has 
aspects with wide ramifications in an age when East and West 
are being rapidly brought closer together by improved means 
of transit. In no place on the world’s surface has the internal 
combustion engine shown itself to have such immense power 
of development as in the desert areas ; and, as far as North 
Africa is concerned, it rests with France and Italy, in co- 
operation with Great Britain and Egypt, to make the fullest 
use of this modern invention in the interests of all parties 
concerned. 

Although Italy’s first colonial enterprise took place in 1870, 
when she acquired the Bay of Asab* with a neighbouring 
island now incorporated in the Italian Colony of Eritrea, 
Italian colonial expansion received its most important im- 
petus from the French occupation of Tunisia in 1881. This 
came as a blow to the African aspirations of the Italians, who 
had a strong claim on Tunisia on proximity grounds as well as 
on the fact that their settlers far out-numbered the French, 
that they had already developed communications and com- 
merce between the European and African littorals, and had 
given the indigenous population the benefit of Italian culture. 
This forestalling of Italy by France in the general scramble 
for African possessions had far-reaching results both in Europe 
and in Africa, material and psychological differences arising 
between the two countries. But perhaps the most direct 
result was that Italy, having failed in her efforts to acquire 
Tunisia, turned her attention to the establishment of a 
second settlement at Massawa, situated on the African coast 
immediately north of Abyssinia and now the port of Eritrea. 
This enterprise of 1885 formed part of an elaborate scheme of 
African expansion towards the Sudan, involving a further 
enterprise towards Tripoli and its hinterland either from the 
Mediterranean or from the bases established in the advance 


* Situated 40 miles from Perim and 150 miles from Aden. 
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from Massawa. As, however, the recent victories of the 
Mahdi made an advance on Khartoum a dangerous operation, 
the former project developed unfavourably for Italy, alterna- 
tive plans involving her in colonial as well as military 
difficulties. Yet Italy succeeded for a time in establishing a 
protectorate over the whole of Abyssinia, although the subse- 
quent Italian disaster of Adua led to the recognition of Abyss- 
inian independence, and thoughts of expansion beyond the 
frontiers of Eritrea had to be abandoned. 

Meanwhile, at the suggestion of Great Britain who viewed 
with disfavour French activity in the direction of Obok, the 
Italian Colony of Somaliland had been established. This 
fitted in well with the progressive policy of Francesco Crispi, 
who had an imposing scheme of creating an Italian “corridor” 
right through from Eritrea via the Eastern Sudan to Tripoli. 
His conception was that of a great triangle, composed of the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland and the Pro- 
tectorate of Abyssinia, which was to form the south-eastern 
end of his “ corridor.” The northern end was to rest on 
Tripoli and the Mediterranean, while the hinterland of Tripoli 
and the Eastern Sudan were to form the centre. But the 
subsequent Agreement of 1891, defining the precise limits of 
the territory which Italy could occupy in the Eastern Sudan, 
and stipulating that any points occupied should be handed 
over to the Egyptian Government as soon as it was able to 
reassert its sovereignty, imposed upon the Italians an 
Abyssinian policy in the south-east and a purely Mediter- 
ranean policy in the north. If little progress has since been 
made in the former region, a great change has taken place in 
the development of Tripoli, now known as Libia Italiana. 
Indeed, so remarkable is this Italian achievement that, with 
modern methods of transport and the settlement of differ- 
ences between France and Italy, Crispi’s conception can no 
longer be regarded as a fantastic dream. 

Let us now consider as far as possible the aims of Italian 
policy in Africa in view of what has happened in the past and 
what is taking place to-day. Italy’s greatest needs in Africa 
are the attainment of a sense of colonial equality with the 
other Powers holding territorial possessions in that continent, 
scope for Italian energy outside the mother country, and 
sources of raw materials. While the former consideration has 
been a stable factor in Italian colonial policy from the outset, 
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the others are of more recent development. Italy has suffered 
considerably from injured pride and a sense of being “ left 
out in the cold,” which has stimulated her various attempts 
at colonial expansion. Now, the increase of her population 
during recent years, combined with a much greater efficiency 
in all branches of human endeavour, has created an urgent 
need for some space in which Italian ingenuity and resource 
can have scope for progressive enterprise. Italy wants to 
show the world what she can do in opening up and developing 
a backward continent close to her shores, and she has the 
capacity in men and material with which to do it. Although 
enjoying a most favourable geographical position with regard 
to Africa, Italy has long had to stand aside while France 
developed Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, and Great Britain 
guided the destinies of Egypt. It was not until 1912 that she 
occupied Tripoli at the conclusion of the Italo-Turkish war. 
It was, therefore, natural that colonial expansion should 
figure in Italian hopes when Italy joined the Allies in the 
Great War. How little these hopes were realised was one of 
the greater injustices of the Peace Conference, but the Italians 
have adopted the wise course of making the best of such 
territories as they possess, hoping that time and circumstances 
will enable them to make use of these to greater advantage. 
Italian policy, as I see it, consists in establishing foundations 
of such a nature that the best and most rapid use may be 
made of such opportunities as occur in Africa. Such a founda- 
tion has been well and truly laid in Libya—an enterprise of a 
remarkable character, which should receive the sympathetic 
co-operation of Great Britain and France from the wider 
aspect of Europe’s interests in Africa. 

The appointment of Marshal Balbo as Governor of Italian 
Libya drew attention to the great effort which the Italians 
are making to open up and develop this vast area, and to the 
importance which they attach to air communications. More- 
over, the fact that one of Italy’s younger men has been sent 
to administer the twin colonies of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
points to a still more active policy in forthcoming years. 
Rapid strides have been made in the improvement of com- 
munications by land, sea and air. Italian steamship com- 
panies connect Tripoli with Italy, Malta, Tunis, Cyrenaica, 
Egypt, Eritrea, Somaliland, and South Africa ; while air 
communications are now maintained by a service of flying 
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boats from Ostia, the airport of Rome, to Tripoli via Naples, 
Syracuse and Malta. Between Tripoli and Benghazi, the 
capital of Cyrenaica, there is a regular steamship service 
supplemented by a service of land aeroplanes flying in con- 
nection with the Rome-Tripoli flying boat service. Personal 
experience has convinced me that all these services are 
maintained in a high state of efficiency. 

As far as internal communications are concerned, the 
Italians, realising that motor transport is the form of transit 
best suited to desert or semi-desert areas, are concentrating 
their attention on road construction, which is essential for 
their system of colonisation. The main roads, which are of 
good quality and well cared for, are suitable for all kinds of 
motor traffic connecting up the chief towns of the coast and 
the Italian agricultural colonies; and a motor road from 
the Tunisian-Libyan frontier to the Libyan-Egyptian frontier 
will be opened next year. Although railways do exist in 
some areas, most of the travelling throughout Libya is done 
by motor buses, and new roads are continually being built for 
this purpose. Even in the desert interior facilities are being 
provided for motor traffic so that it is now possible to travel 
by car from Tripoli to Ghadames, although the last part of 
the journey is over a natural track. As, however, many of the 
desert oases are connected up by these natural tracks, the 
authorities maintain a service of motor tenders in areas where 
there is sufficient demand. While at present the air service in 
the interior is practically confined to military purposes, it is 
anticipated that, with Marshal Balbo in charge, aviation will 
be extensively used for developing these regions and bringing 
commercial prosperity to their more remote parts. The 
distance covered by a camel caravan in a month can now be 
done by an aeroplane in a few hours, and there is no saying to 
what remarkable extent these desolate regions will be trans- 
formed by cheap aviation. Although Libya cannot be regarded 
as a transit country under present conditions, progress in 
aviation and motor transport may in the future convert it 
into an important bridge between Europe and other parts of 
Africa. 

Meanwhile the development of the coastal oases for colon- 
isation purposes has been most successful, and the city of 
Tripoli has been transformed from one of indescribable dirt 
into a model example of oriental cleanliness. But, as Libya 
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does little to solve the question of Italy’s surplus population, 
the colonising capacity of Tripolitania being estimated at 
about 300,000 settlers, the Italians probably realise that 
something more than colonisation is necessary in order to 
make these territories of the maximum value to Italy. In- 
deed, as the colonising capacity of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land is almost negligible, there seems to be an obvious need 
for an African policy more comprehensive than one of simple 
colonisation, and applicable to all Italy’s African possessions. 
While the Italian colonies as separate units cannot adequately 
meet the needs of the mother country, means may possibly 
be found of realising Crispi’s conception of uniting them as 
transit countries for the benefit not only of Italy and their 
indigenous populations, but also in the interests of other 
nations. If a transit route for aviation and motor transport 
could be opened up from Tripoli to some port in Eritrea at 
the south-east end of the Red Sea via the Sudan, the results 
would be far-reaching under modern conditions. First, a new 
and rapid route to the East for passengers and certain classes 
of merchandise would be established, independent of the 
Suez Canal with its heavy dues, which would be of consider- 
able economic benefit to Italy, Libya, Eritrea, and other 
territories through which it passed. Secondly, remote areas 
of the Libyan hinterland would be opened up and brought in 
touch with the civilised world, with equal benefit to the more 
outlying districts of the Eastern Sudan. Thirdly, similar 
communications could be established with Italian Somaliland 
via Abyssinia, thereby improving conditions in both these 
countries and introducing a new source of wealth. With the 
flexibility of aviation and motor transport, such a trade 
route could be altered as circumstances demanded, and would 
provide Italy with her own outlet from the Mediterranean and 
greater possibilities for development in Africa. In these circum- 
stances Italy may well have such a project under considera- 
tion for the future, although a working agreement would have 
to be reached with Great Britain and Egypt, as well as with 
France and Abyssinia, before anything could be done. While 
it is impossible to say what attitude these respective countries 
would be likely to adopt towards such a proposal in these days 
of rapidly changing circumstances, it seems that an Italian 
policy on these lines should be regarded as a possible develop- 
ment in the future. 
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Perhaps the most important development of recent date 
likely to influence Italian policy in Africa is the settlement 
with France of questions relating to the north and south-east 
of the above-mentioned area. In order, however, to under- 
stand what has actually taken place, it is necessary to re- 
state the conditions of Article 13 of the Treaty of London of 
1915, on which Italy joined the Allies in the Great War and 
based her subsequent claims. The text of this Article was as 
follows : 


In the event of France and Great Britain increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, these two Powers 
agree in principle that Italy may claim some equitable compensa- 
tion, particularly as regards the settlement in her favour of the 
questions relative to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, 
Somaliland and Libya and the neighbouring colonies belonging to 
France and Great Britain. 


This Treaty was signed between Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy. In accordance with this promise Italy demanded 
at the Peace Conference rectification of the western and 
southern frontiers of Libya, with access to Lake Chad, and 
the cession of Jibuti in French Somaliland, together with the 
French railway from that port to Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Abyssinia ; while she asked Great Britain to hand over the 
valley of the Juba River and the port of Kismayu, situated 
at the southern end of Italian Somaliland. This last demand 
was met by the British Government. France, on the other 
hand, while agreeing to a rectification of the Libyan frontier, 
refused Italian access to Lake Chad and declined to consider 
the transfer of Jibuti or the Addis Ababa railway. These 
differences have, however, now been settled by the Rome 
Agreements on the following terms: The frontier between 
Italian Libya and French West Africa is determined by a 
line which, starting at Tummo, “ reaches the west frontier 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at the intersection of 24° east 
longitude and 18°45’ north latitude.”’ This line leaves Aozou 
and Guezenti in Italian Libya, and Bardai and Tecro in 
French territory. The area acquired by the Italians amounts 
to approximately 43,000 square miles, but they are kept at a 
sufficient distance from Lake Chad to prevent the possibility 
of any threat to the communications between French West 
and French Equatorial Africa. In Eritrea Italy receives a 
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strip of coast from French Somaliland facing the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandab with recognition of Italian sovereignty over 
the island of Doumetra, while she also obtains the facility of 
acquiring 2,000 shares in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway. 
Although these shares will not give Italy a control over the 
management of the railway, they will give her an opportunity 
of collaborating in the economic development of the Red Sea, 
and of expressing her views in the exploitation of the only 
railway communication between the Abyssinian capital and 
the coast. 

Moreover, Italy’s claims regarding the rights and privileges 
of Italian nationals in Tunisia have been satisfied by an agree- 
ment with France that their privileged status shall be main- 
tained for a period of ten years with a gradual diminution 
thereafter until the year 1965, when they will come to occupy 
the position normally enjoyed by persons of foreign origin in 
French possessions. Italian schools are to be maintained until 
March 1955, when they will become Italian private schools, 
subject to the local French school legislation. In respect of 
all other questions the Conventions of 1896 will be prolonged 
until 1945, after which a return to common law will come 
progressively into force. As hitherto the status of Italian 
residents in Tunisia was dependent on the tacit renewal every 
three months of previously denounced Conventions, and was, 
therefore, most precarious, its regularisation brings more 
confidence and greater stability. When it is realised that the 
large Italian community in Tunisia is separated by a com- 
paratively short distance from Libya, with which good road 
communications have now been established, the significance 
of these agreements is all the more pronounced. 

While it is not within the scope of this article to go into the 
details of the present dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, 
or to express an opinion as to the rights and wrongs, it is as well 
to state quite definitely that an early settlement is necessary 
for both countries. In view of the serious situation in Europe, 
Italy cannot afford to become involved in trouble in Africa, 
which is difficult to localise. Military operations against 
Abyssinia besides being most difficult might have grave 
repercussions in her African possessions, and thereby weaken 
her position in Europe. On the other hand, Abyssinia has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by unreasonable 
defiance of Italy in friendship with France, who controls her 
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only outlet to the sea. The fact that large numbers of Italian 
troops have been sent to this area has created the impression 
in certain quarters that Italy intends to imitate Japan’s 
recent action with regard to Manchukuo. I am convinced that 
this is not the case, for reasons that are more than obvious. 
Yet Italy sees in the Ethiopian highlands a suitable outlet for 
her surplus population as well as a source of raw materials in 
metals and cotton, and finds it necessary at the present 
juncture to support her influence in Abyssinia with a display 
of force. In this she is not establishing a precedent, although 
Italian action may not be solely due to African considerations. 
Yet Italy has definite interests in Abyssinia, and she intends 
to improve her position there as opportunity occurs. Her 
most likely policy is one of peaceful penetration and develop- 
ment, which might bring much material benefit to the 
Abyssinians. But in this, as in all her African questions, Italy 
would strengthen her position by close co-operation with 
Great Britain and France, a policy now made possible by the 
Pact of Rome. 
E. W. Porson Newman. 


WAS STRESEMANN SINCERE? 


N his foreword to Prince Hubertus Léwenstein’s The 

Tragedy of a Nation Mr. Wickham Steed describes how in 

September 1926, after Germany’s entry into the League of 
Nations, he laid his ideas on European policy before Gustav 
Stresemann, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
Germans were “ to accept even the military conditions of the 
Versailles Treaty as a blessing in disguise ” and “ to set their 
minds and their hands to the task of making a centre of 
attraction to all men and peoples of good will in a Europe 
deliberately warless.” Such a policy alone would “ give 
strength and permanence to the Weimar Republic.” Ger- 
many alone had the power “ to create and to lead ” this new 
Europe. Mr. Steed goes on to say that if it had been a Utopia 
that he depicted, Stresemann could not have been more 
bewildered and amazed. He continues: “ Why he could not 
understand it his ‘ Testament’ and his memoranda to the 
ex-Crown Prince abundantly show. He thought a hand- 
to-mouth policy, including partial and tactical ‘ fulfilment ’ 
of the Versailles Treaty as a basis for petty-fogging, or 
* finassieren, preferable to a lofty and far-sighted vision of 
Germany’s future.” 

Is Mr. Steed’s accusation just? I do not now refer to his 
personal impression of Stresemann. But will his reading of 
these documents hold water? This question, far from being 
of merely historical interest, is potentially of great political 
importance. The rule of Hitler and the ultra-militarists will 
not last for ever. Even if the Weimar Republic is not revived, 
the fond dream of revenge will vanish. Some day a different, 
peaceful Germany will want to resume its place in Europe ; 
German statesmen will again try to earn the confidence of the 
world. They will be able to invoke Stresemann alone of all 
German statesmen of the past as a pledge of their good faith. 
But will they really be able to base their case on him? Was 
Stresemann honest? Or was he a trickster, too? Germany’s 
fate may yet turn on the answer to this question. There can 
be no doubt that Europe trusted Stresemann while he lived— 
and then its trust was shattered at a blow. How did this 
happen ? 

In October 1929 Stresemann died. He had for years 
planned to retire after attaining a certain stage in his political 
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programme, to restore his seriously impaired health and in his 
leisure to write the memoirs of his ministerial career. For this 
reason he was careful to collect memoranda, notes for speeches, 
reports and letters. After his death this material was pub- 
lished. The first volume produced no effect to speak of, but 
the second let loose a storm. Stresemann’s policy had been 
mere camouflage and his peacefulness hypocrisy ; he, too, 
had wanted only to pave the way for a war of revenge. He 
had let the mask fall and now stood revealed as a Prussian 
militarist. This was believed and repeated, particularly in 
France, on every possible occasion. Even to-day one con- 
tinually hears it mentioned as an undisputed historical fact 
and quoted as proof that no German politician can possibly 
be honest when he speaks of peace in Europe. In England, 
too, as Mr. Steed’s example shows, one finds the same sus- 
picion of Stresemann’s motives, even, I am told, among his 
closest collaborators in the Locarno policy. No one, as far as 
I am aware, has ever defended Stresemann. Under Briining’s 
inglorious régime the German republic had no time to spare 
for this task nor, it may be, any cause for taking it up. 
Briining’s chief concern, after all, was to prove to the German 
nationalists that he, too, was ‘‘ national.” It would have 
looked strange if he had tried to show that a former director 
of German policy, belonging to a party that even now was a 
member of the Government coalition, had had “‘ European ” 
leanings. How Briining, of all men, managed, in spite of all he 
did, to win himself a name as a conciliatory politician remains 
a riddle. But this is not the place for an attempt to solve it. 

What had happened? What had the second volume of 
Stresemann’s notes, that scarcely deserved the title of 
“Testament,” contained? Mr. Steed comes straight to the 
point when he speaks of the ‘“‘ Memorandum ” intended for 
the Crown Prince and when he quotes the word “‘ finassieren.” 
It is, in fact, this word that has played a decisive part in these 
posthumous attacks on Stresemann. It calls for a close 
analysis of the letter of Stresemann to the Crown Prince in 
which it occurs. We must first, however, say a few words 
about the relations of these two men. Stresemann began his 
political career as a monarchist. As a follower of Friedrich 
Naumann, the parson who founded the national-social (not to 
be confused with the national-socialist) party and who later 
was a democratic Deputy, he believed in the possibility of a 
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social Empire, a “ Volkskaisertum” as Naumann called it. 
After the fall of von Bethmann-Hollweg in 1917, it was the 
Crown Prince who pulled the wires. It was at this time that 
Stresemann, who had an aversion to the luckless War Chan- 
cellor, came into contact with the Heir to the Throne. Even 
after 1918 he was still enthusiastic about the “ Volkskaiser- 
tum,” although what had been a progressive concept was now 
considered reactionary. When, in 1921, he visited the Crown 
Prince in his exile on the island of Wieringen, he was fascinated 
by him. All who have been in close contact with this “ Peter 
Pan among Princes” agree that he has inherited from his 
father the gift of enchantment. 

Stresemann promised the Crown Prince that he would try 
to make it possible for him to return to Germany. When, 
soon after, he became Chancellor, he carried through a deci- 
sion of the Cabinet to this effect. The decision was unani- 
mous : even the social-democratic Ministers agreed, as well as 
the Prussian Government, which was under social-democratic 
control. Stresemann wrote to the Crown Prince: ‘“ The 
Cabinet has noted your declaration that you will take up 
residence at Oels and refrain from all political activity.” 
This was a promise that the Crown Prince not only broke but 
repudiated after Stresemann’s death. The presence of this 
charming and insignificant young man, whose time was 
mostly occupied with sport and personal affairs, was generally 
thought to have no political significance; his compulsory 
abstention from politics, which gave the radical Right a fine 
subject to agitate about, weighed heavily on the Government. 
To the day of his death Stresemann maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the ex-Crown Prince. He was not without vanity. 
He was flattered as much by the Crown Prince’s approval of 
his policy as, for example, by the fact that in the Prince’s 
household he was familiarly known as “ Uncle Gustav.” All 
this was, in the main, known when Stresemann’s notes 
appeared in print. 

The famous letter was written on September 7th, 1925. On 
August 30th, 1924, the Dawes Agreement had been signed. 
The Locarno conference sat from October 4th to 16th, 1925. 
Germany’s entry into the League of Nations took place on 
September roth, 1926. The Thoiry conversation was held on 
September 20th, 1926. On August 27th, 1928, Stresemann 
signed the Kellogg Pact in Paris. The Hague conference, at 
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which it was decided to end the Occupation and at which the 
Young Plan was signed, was in August 1929. On September 
gth of the same year Stresemann spoke for the last time at 
Geneva; on October 3rd he died. 

What is the gist of this letter ? Stresemann enlarges on the 
aims of German foreign policy: firstly, “a solution of the 
reparations problem that shall be possible for Germany to 
bear, and the securing of peace, which is essential if Germany 
hopes to recoup her strength” ; secondly, the protection of 
Germans abroad; thirdly, revision of the Eastern frontiers, 
Danzig, the Corridor, Upper Silesia; fourthly, “in the back- 
ground,” the Anschluss of Austria, “ although I am convinced 
that this Anschluss is not wholly of advantage to Germany. 
since it greatly complicates the problem of the German Reich.” 
These aims of German foreign policy were widely known, and 
approved by the overwhelming majority of Germans. The 
letter goes on: “ If we want to achieve these ends, we must 
first be willing to concentrate on these tasks. Hence the 
security pact that is to guarantee us peace. At the same time, 
however, the security pact involves renunciation of hostilities 
with France for the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine but, 
inasmuch as war with France is impossible, this is merely a 
theoretical renunciation on the part of Germany.” Then comes 
a discussion of the reparation debts: “ As far as can be fore- 
seen, the reparation burdens which the Dawes Plan imposes on 
us will have become insupportable as early as 1927. We shall 
then have to press for a new conference and a revised estimate 
of Germany’s power to pay: this is a right to which, by the 
Versailles Treaty, we are at any time entitled.” Stresemann 
goes on to give an account of the advantages that Germany 
may expect from membership of the League of Nations. 
There is nothing here that might be considered compromising. 

The letter continues: ‘“ The question of opting between 
East and West does not follow from our entry into the League. 
One can opt only if one has a military power at one’s back, 
which we, unfortunately, have not. We can neither, as some 
seem to think, become a continental outpost for England nor 
can we commit ourselves to a Russo-German alliance. We 
must beware of any Utopian flirtation with Bolshevism. 
Once the Russians are in Berlin and the red flag flies over the 
Palace, the Russians, who want a world-revolution, will be 
quite satisfied with a Bolshevist Europe as far as the Elbe and 
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will give the rest of Germany as a sop to the French.” After 
further comment on relations with Russia come the sentences 
that have given rise to the cruel defamation of their writer : 
“ For the first point of German policy touched on above the 
chief thing is the liberation of German soil from foreign 
occupation. We must first get the stranglehold off our necks. 
In this connection, therefore, German policy, as Metternich said 
of Austria after 1809, will have to consist in ‘ finassteren’ and 
avoidance of major decisions.” A few formal phrases end the 
letter. 

What is its positive content ? We have here, on the eve of 
Locarno, a defence of the policy that was later to bear the 
name of Locarno, an apologia addressed to a man who, while 
he had no definite political status, was, as the Emperor 
Joseph II said, a “ professional ” monarchist and in broad 
outline a nationalist. He was a man whom one may assume 
to have had influence in nationalist and monarchist circles, 
with the generals and Prussian aristocrats, indirectly perhaps 
with the President too. The President was Hindenburg, who 
showed little understanding for Stresemann’s plans and could 
not make out what the League of Nations really meant. But 
although the tone of the letter is slightly modified by the fact 
that it is destined for the Crown Prince, it simply recapitu- 
lates what everyone knew to be the main lines of Stresemann’s 
policy. Germany cannot fight: why then, as he once 
said of the Ruhr struggle, “ continue the war with other 
weapons ? ” 

Everyone knew that the first object would naturally be to 
end the occupation of the Rhineland, if only because a policy 
of peace could not be pursued at home as long as the national- 
ists had any ground for agitating about the “ black watch on 
the Rhine.” “ To get the stranglehold off our necks ”—that 
again is a phrase in usum delphint. And now what of 
“ finassieren” and “ avoiding major decisions”? “ Finas- 
sieren,’ a word rarely used in German, does not mean, as some 
think, to trick, swindle or deceive. Littré gives “ petite ou 
mauvaise finesse,” Hertszfeld-Darmsteter “‘ user de finesses 
grossiéres,’ Hamilton-Legros “to finesse, to manceuvre.” 
“To finesse,”’ according to Webster, means “ delicate skill, 
subtle discrimination,” according to the Oxford Dictionary 
firstly “ fineness ” and then “ delicacy of manipulation, art- 
fulness, subtle strategy, stratagem, etc.” It seems, then, to 
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have several meanings. One may use it with pride of one’s 
own policy and with anger of one’s opponents’. Stresemann 
himself on a later occasion, when Snowden’s obstinacy and 
Briand’s indecision had brought him to the verge of madness 
and made his poor health worse, said he had scarcely been 
able to bear Briand’s “ finassierende Taktik.” Here it means 
merely hedging and delay, and he said it of the French politi- 
cian on whom in the future he never ceased to place all his 
hope. It is a rebuke from one friend to another. “ Finas- 
sieren” and “avoiding major decisions,” therefore, amount to 
one and the same thing. 

To what does the incriminating word refer ? To what end is 
a hedging policy to be pursued? He writes: “ For the first 
point of German policy . . .” and again “In this connection.” 
The first point in the letter deals with the solution of the 
‘reparations problem. But surely it was a feature of Strese- 
mann’s policy that, while he agreed to pay reparations, he 
was anxious to pay as little as possible ; it was his intention, 
later carried out, to submit Germany’s power to pay to a new 
test and to lighten the reparations burden as relations with 
the creditor states improved. He let the Crown Prince into 
what was an open secret not only in Germany but in the whole 
world. One reference, of many that might be quoted, will be 
in place here. On June 6th, 1924, Stresemann said in the 
Reichstag: “ I agree entirely with the critics of the [Dawes] 
verdict and have never in my conversations with foreign 
diplomats concealed my opinion that, from 1928 onwards, the 
experts have considerably over-rated Germany’s capacities,” 
and more to the same effect. 

Protraction, bargaining, “ finassteren”’ with regard to the 
amount of the reparations, was part of the official government 
programme. The transfer problem, as Stresemann said in the 
same speech, provided them with a lever for lowering their 
payments. But every one knew that the political aspect of the 
question was more important than the technical, about which 
the highest authorities were always contradicting one another. 
The context of the letter restricts the force of the word 
“ finassieren”? to the reparations payments. But Strese- 
mann’s critics extend it to his whole foreign policy ; they 
assume that he meant to say to the Crown Prince, the Pre- 
tender and the centre of a circle of Junkers and militarists : 
“* Locarno and the League do not mean a final settlement of 
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German policy, but merely serve ends that may be achieved in 
twenty or thirty years’ time.” 

Not a single passage in the letter to the Crown Prince nor 
any other document in the three large volumes of Strese- 
mann’s notes and letters can be quoted in support of this 
opinion. Any number of speeches and letters prove the exact 
opposite. We must once more consider the time at which the 
letter was written, and bear in mind the writer’s development. 
He had been Ludendorff’s most loyal follower, not an 
“* annexationist,” it is true, nor a member of the “ Fatherland 
Party ” which had been founded for “‘ annexationist”” propa- 
ganda, but an uncompromising whole-hogger or, as was said 
in Germany, a “ Siegfriedler.”” His faith in the Supreme Army 
Command went to the length of mental flabbiness. For this 
reason he was rejected by the Democratic Party which was 
founded in November 1918. He voted against acceptance of 
the Peace Treaty, remained in opposition for fully five years, 
and borrowed his arguments from the nationalists. Not before 
circumstances drove him to the centre of affairs did he become 
more moderate. He took over the government when the Reich 
was in the melting-pot of the inflation. The first thing he had 
to carry through was Germany’s submission to France after 
the Ruhr struggle, the “ after-war” as he called it. Almost 
immediately afterwards he set about preparing for the Dawes 
Pact and Locarno. The letter was written barely two years 
after his assumption of office. Anyone who hopes to find proof 
that Stresemann was not always an apostle of peace need only 
go back these two years and will find evidence enough. It is no 
secret that he made a right-about turn. Internal politics show 
us more clearly still how completely he had changed. A sup- 
porter of “ Volkskaisertum” as late as 1923 (when he was 
Chancellor), he proclaimed himself in 1924 as a “ republican 
faute de mieux” (Vernunftrepublikaner). But in a declaration 
of policy in 1926 he said he would “ protect the Republic with 
his life.” 

_ But the change in Stresemann’s attitude to his party was 
even more complete. He had founded the “ Deutsche Volks- 
partei? overnight after his rejection by the Democrats, and 
had collected in it the men who may best be characterised as 
the politicians who stood on “the firm rock of facts”; in other 
words, men who, while willing to work in the service of the 
Republic, more or less openly disliked it. They were the 
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“ ralliés”” of the third French republic. Ever since, in 1923, 
Stresemann had begun his new policy, he had endless difficul- 
ties to overcome in his own party. He had to conduct a bitter 
struggle with the very men who had formerly looked up to 
him with respect. I shall quote only one document of many 
that show how far he had become estranged from his friends. 
On March 11th, 1929, he wrote from Geneva to an influential 
member of the party: “ I have nothing more in common with 
the policy that is being pursued to-day by the party, as seen 
in its imminent capitulation to the Stablhelm and Hugenberg. 
. . . The party is therefore at liberty to develop as it likes 
and I should myself advise it to join forces with Hugenberg at 
once and to accept without more ado the supremacy of the 
principles to which it owes allegiance.” And on March 13th he 
wrote from San Remo to another party colleague: “ The 
cliques that have most influence in our party reserve their 
loudest applause for those who speak for Seldte or Duester- 
berg.” Seldte and Duesterberg were the leaders of the 
Stahblhelm. His last plans were concerned with the foundation 
of a new party, whose main purpose was to be the continuation 
of his foreign policy—rapprochement with France and prepara- 
tions for European union. His advocacy of these aims in his 
last speech at Geneva, on September 9th, 1929, four weeks 
before his death, was couched in terms that could not but 
thoroughly discredit him with his former nationalist friends, 
if that were still possible. For he had long since lost all credit 
with them. 

In Germany also, without a doubt, Stresemann was long 
considered an opportunist. But it is also beyond doubt that 
in his later years he recklessly staked his influence, his political 
station, his very existence on a policy that, while it was 
supported by the Social-Democrats, enjoyed not the slightest 
popularity in the bourgeois circles to which he belonged, and 
on whose support he depended. Before he died, he was 
without a political foothold. There were shots in his garden, a 
National-Socialist plot to assassinate him, and charges of 
corruption—he was pilloried as a traitor and suffered all the 
martyrdom of a politician whose policy is not endorsed by his 
supporters, of a pacifist in a nationalist and militarist society. 
Did he undergo all this for a lie? 

My biography of Stresemann appeared only a few months 
after his death. In it I had tried to sum up his attitude, in his 
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last years, towards German nationalism and the pacifist idea 
in the following terms : “ He now loved Germany’s future as 
he had loved Germany’s past ; he visualised it within the 
framework of a new Europe.” It was my intention to point 
out that Stresemann, since he had recognised every other way 
as purely illusory, wanted to revive Germany’s national great- 
ness within a peacefully organised European society. Shortly 
after my book appeared I made the acquaintance of Strese- 
mann’s son Wolfgang, an intelligent young man who had been 
his father’s political confidant. | asked him anxiously whether 
my judgment of his father was correct. He replied that the 
only fault he had to find with it was that I had wrongly 
assumed that his father had been driven by purely national 
considerations to aspire to the union and closer organisation 
of Europe in collaboration with France. His father had been 
far too sensitive and far too little cool-headed to be able to 
fight for a policy dictated solely by reason or ulterior motives. 
He had had a heartfelt and passionately sincere desire for a 
permanently guaranteed peace and the organised union of 
Europe. After a meticulous examination of Stresemann’s 
papers I can see no ground for doubting the truth of his son’s 
words or the correctness of a judgment that he was fully 
competent to make. 

One further point may be mentioned. It has been rumoured 
that, after the scandal which followed on the publication of the 
Crown Prince letter in the second volume of the Testament, 
numerous compromising documents had been withheld from 
the third volume. Professor Veit Valentin, the well-known 
historian now at London University, who helped to edit 
Stresemann’s notes and papers, assures me that this is entirely 
untrue. I am to-day more convinced than ever that with 
Stresemann’s disappearance (which, even if he had lived, would 
probably not have been long delayed), Europe lost its great 
chance of peace. I am filled with despair and disappointment 
when leading publicists call a ludicrous character like Hitler a 
“‘ sreat German,” as Mr. Garvin once did, while the unas- 
suming greatness of a man of Stresemann’s stature is distorted 
and denied. 

Rupo.tF OLDEN. 
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T is to the advantage of the man who inherits a property 
Je which ugly growths have robbed the orchards of pro- 

ductivity and weeds have choked the footpaths, that the 
tenants, if any be left, are dispirited, docile and only too 
willing to attempt seemingly impossible tasks of rehabilita- 
tion under the direction of a master hand. Roused from 
dejection by promises, as beneficial to the common good as 
those which might have induced the feudal serf to give his 
utmost in the service of a “ disinterested ” overlord, the 
response of the tenantry is a ready one. So in the reaction 
which follows indolence the desert of apathy becomes a field 
of volcanic activity and the “leader” or the “ political 
boss ” or, as in this case, plain Mr. Ataturk, is able to stand 
on the ramparts and watch the transformation of a demesne 
without the uneasy feeling that his spyglasses have been 
tampered with by those whose own interests are best served 
by providing a magnified picture. 

Scythe and billhook have been freely used in Turkey during 
the past decade. And were it not for the clatter of reaping- 
machines on the other side of the Black Sea greater attention 
might have been paid to reforms which are changing old 
values in Asia Minor, putting the Anatolian into European 
clothes—giving him creased trousers where before there was 
cow-hide—and slowly, very slowly, bringing the localised 
peasant outlook to a wider nationalist orientation. 

Kamal Ataturk is the Colossus of the Bosphorus. He stands 
with one leg in Europe and the other in Asia. “‘ Which hand 
will you have?” he asks. And every time the penny is a 
bright one, minted in Europe. “ This is a poor game,” say 
the dwindling body of reactionaries. They settle down in a 
corner where they alone are allowed to indulge in fatalist 
acquiescence ; a group as powerless as the waxwork models 
of viziers, eunuchs and janissaries which hold silent court in 
the Istanbul Military and War Museum. 

A shoal of new coins have lately fallen from the hand of 
Ataturk. Each, it is true, has been carefully examined by the 
deputies of the Turkish National Assembly. Almost without 
dissension each has been accepted. Votes for women, adop- 
tion of family names, a complete overhaul of the language, 
regulation of clerical dress for “the greater unification of 
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classes.” These, as well as the lesser decrees relating to 
municipal development, carry a hall-mark which, even if 
misconstrued by those who prefer to think that all govern- 
ments must keep up appearances with a few popular side- 
shows, means only one thing to the Kemalist Turk. Another 
step, he will tell you, has been made towards the attainment 
of an enlightened democracy which may or may not break 
up into parties in the future, but which, for the moment, 
believes that the nation’s best interests are served by the 
Ghazi, and is ready—there being no alternative—with some- 
thing very near to religious ardour to invest the common 
good in Ataturk stock (the new name is reserved for him 
alone). 

But the distance which Turkey stands from the democratic 
state is as evident from the unquestioning faith in a leader 
as it is in the unrivalled security enjoyed by the man himself. 
Thus an impression is given that the only democratisation 
affecting modern Turkey is of neither political nor economic 
significance—only of outward form. The levelling up of 
habits of life, adoption by all of Western clothes, widespread 
interest in cinemas and sport are among the more palatable 
and easily assimilated features of West European civilisation. 
Yet it should not be thought that the Turk, through a 
nationally organised system of education and by the infiltra- 
tion of political and the stimulation of cultural ideals will not 
ultimately come to a more intense, if controlled, form of 
** national socialism ” which, it seems, is the nearest approach 
a capitalist society can make towards democracy, so long as 
leaders and dictators continue to hold the stage. 

At the moment the Republican People’s Party is the only 
political organisation in the country, a tentative opposition 
led by Fethi Bey, Turkish Minister in Paris, having collapsed 
after three months’ trial in the late summer of 1930. Although 
the leaders of this People’s Party appear to have their own 
ideas about making the country a fit one for the bureaucrat 
and the large body of officials who live on ingeniously 
extorted taxes, there is a real and genuine concern for the 
progressive welfare of the masses. In the light of this it is, 
perhaps, discouraging to reflect that the Party still draws 
its main support from the nationalist enthusiasm which 
established Turkey within her present bounds and _pro- 
vided her, in the first place, with combustible material for 
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self-development. While this state of affairs promotes a sort 
of blind patriotism running counter to the true interests of 
democracy, it may be regarded as inevitable in the circum- 
stances which attended the establishment of the present 
régime. The multiplicity of foreign interests, the pre-war loans 
and concessions came to be looked upon as a means of ex- 
ploitation. The “ hands-off Turkey ” policy which resulted is 
to-day as strong as ever. And in this connection it is to be 
noted that without a clearing agreement, to which for their 
own reasons our Government has refused to consent, British 
concerns are losing ground and in many instances are at a 
complete standstill. 

Thus the sword of nationalism has never been sheathed 
since the Ghazi secured the territorial integrity of his country 
by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. Neither has any rust 
accumulated on that uncovered blade. Its sparkle is only 
equalled by those of a lesser but newer array of weapons 
employed in the constructive offence. Of these there has 
recently been a great flourish. They have served to drive 
home the latest batch of widely acclaimed reforms—actually, 
for the most part, emergent legislation since nothing except 
a few prejudices have suffered. 

The outstanding law among the many hurried through the 
National Assembly towards the close of its fourth session last 
December was that according electoral rights to women. 
Both sexes are now eligible to vote at twenty-two and to 
become deputies at the age of thirty. The intermediate steps 
which have brought Turkish women to this stage of emancipa- 
tion have been mounted rapidly. In 1926 it first became 
possible for a woman to divorce her husband, whereas before 
he could repudiate her without giving reasons. During the 
past decade she has proved her ability in the professions of 
teaching, medicine and the law—one is now qualifying to 
become a judge. In 1930 she was granted the right to vote 
and to take her seat on the municipal councils. And at that 
time it was hinted that she would be accorded full political 
rights before the close, after four years, of the session then 
starting. The promise has been fulfilled. But nothing has 
come of a concurrent proposal to make the vote a direct one. 
So one wonders what contribution voters—men and women— 
think they are making towards their political destiny when 
they come to poll, as in January of this year. 
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The vote of the people is really only an endorsement of the 
general faith in the Popular Party. The Turkish ballot-box 
can never have felt the strain of fermenting forces beneath its 
sealed lid. A voter’s duty is simple. The pink slip bearing 
the names of one second-degree elector for every 400 votes 
is folded and dropped into the box. In this manner “ candi- 
dates,” nominated by the Popular Party committees, are 
“ elected.” The real elections come later, when in Istanbul, 
for example, 1,600 candidates choose from their own number 
seventeen deputies—one for each unit of 30,000 electors in 
the city. 

With an increase in the size of the Chamber, owing to the 
release of the women’s votes, it is expected at the time of 
writing that at least 100 of the 397 seats will be occupied 
by new deputies, mostly of the younger generation. This 
faction, it is thought, will increase the agitation for a direct 
vote and may harden an opposition among those older and 
more “ settled ” deputies to whom an open political fight may 
be distasteful. No one doubts, though, that an effective 
suffrage will come before very long. Changes are sprung 
upon Turkey these days and new laws enforced almost before 
the public are aware of their existence. 

Twenty women, it is expected, will take their seats in the 
fifth session of the Assembly this spring. Some of them will 
have graduated from the municipal councils, where feminine 
influence has lately directed attention to hygiene and public 
health. It is a daily occurrence to read and hear of the 
“ spring cleaners,” especially in Istanbul. Helva, a sticky 
Turkish sweetmeat, is to be inspected to see if it contains 
a saccharin instead of a sugar content. (Sugar, owing to 
taxes, costs the equivalent of nearly eightpence per pound.) 
The methods of millers on the Golden Horn are being scruti- 
nised. ‘Where do they wash their wheat ?”’ it is being asked, 
and nobody has come forward to deny that the filthy dock- 
side waters are used for this purpose. Formerly it was the 
custom for hamals, or porters, to carry unwrapped joints of 
meat through the city. To avoid contagion and prevent 
“‘ blood from dripping into the street ” a porter is now liable 
to have his packages examined by the police. Neither is the 
anxiety of the butcher lessened by the necessity of seeing 
that his animals are stamped with the slaughter-house mark. 
Beasts killed under insanitary conditions outside towns find 
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their way on to the market as “‘ smuggled meat ” and perhaps 
compensate some restaurateurs for the menu tax. Restau- 
rants and cafés are forbidden to place the drinking-water tap 
next to that used for washing. In the interests of safety 
anyone over ten must, from the beginning of March, pass an 
examination if he wishes to ride a bicycle. But with the 
exception of two short stretches the streets of Istanbul are 
paved with crude stone blocks providing as little inducement 
to cycle as there is to walk on the rough and often muddy - 
surfaces. Houses are being renumbered and streets renamed 
in pure Turkish during the first half of this year. No excuse 
is being made, though, to perpetuate, as in Latin countries, 
the names of national heroes. Perhaps the narrow cobbled 
thoroughfares are thought unworthy of this honour. How- 
ever that may be, the new bridge across the Golden Horn 
is to be called the Ataturk Bridge. Plans for this million- 
pound construction are now before the Municipal Council, 
as also are the proposals for the virtual renovation of the 
city. 

Financial reasons alone are enough to raise the greatest 
doubts as to the likelihood of a wholesale slum clearance in 
the near future, the establishment of a metropolitan railway 
system, the substitution of buses for trams in streets which 
are to form part of a geometrical plan, and the laying out of 
public gardens, playgrounds and aerodromes. So ambitious 
are these schemes that it may never be possible to co-ordinate 
them in a single whole. But there is one significant truth 
to be gained from the serious consideration to which they are 
being submitted. In the old Constantinople there was no 
such thing as a civic consciousness. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Persians, Syrians, Asiatics of every race, came here to meet 
the peoples of Europe. Constantinople was a city of “ quar- 
ters,” conflicting interests and elements which had no interest 
in the welfare of the city itself. The attitude of mind is to-day 
entirely different. The municipal supremacy of Ankara has 
provided an inspiration for city planning and civic pride. 
In Istanbul, as at Ismir, the third and only other city in 
Turkey of over 100,000 inhabitants, there is room for this 
factor, which should interact favourably with the material 
prospects of urban development. And there is a long way to 
go before the mentality stales and civic pride disintegrates 
into arrogant parochialism. 
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Dress has always played an important part in the social life 
of the Levant. A strange mixture of subtlety and almost stark 
simplicity makes the character of the people of the Near East 
difficult to analyse. “Then why trouble? Take him at his 
face value—at any rate until you have further facts to go by! ” 
This is a common assumption. So a man is liable to stand or 
fall by his dress. On this score the priests of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, ministering to some 70,000 of their followers 
in Turkey, have fallen. It is not that they are unimpressive 
or even given to proselytism. The opposite is the case. But 
the Turk dislikes anything which may be associated with the 
pre-Kemalist régime. He wants, too, so he says, to abolish 
class differences. Actually the sudden influx of Western 
thought and ways of living and a close relationship and 
sympathy with the U.S.S.R. have ignited in him the fire of . 
anti-religion. The Moslems have been “ disestablished.” 
Turkey is a laic state. As such she maintains the’ right to 
dictate in the matter of clerical dress. So the hojas, the priests 
of Allah, find themselves in a similar position to that of the 
Orthodox clergy. Both must adopt civilian clothes by the 
end of June, and neither, as yet, have given any indication 
of what they will wear after that date. The probability is 
that a dignified civilian habit will be assumed without 
further protest. Indeed, the Moslems have accepted the law 
almost without demur. But what is there for them to say 
when, as I have seen, the muezzins lean from the tops of 
minarets at midday chanting the prayer call with Apache 
caps back to front on their heads ? 

The real opposition to clerical dress reform has not come 
from within Turkey but only from Greece. The Archbishop 
of Athens has voiced the feelings of an CEcumenical Patriarch 
muzzled by political difficulties and the fact that his own 
supporters were outvoted at the Istanbul Saint Synod meet- 
ings by a body of younger radical clergy. But for two reasons 
these protests were never allowed to come to a head. M. 
Venizelos pointed out that nothing that his countrymen 
could say would influence the internal affairs of Kemalist 
Turkey. His mediation was sufficient to silence one section 
of the Greeks. Of the remainder the more voluble were 
quietened by the opening of negotiations for a Turco-Greek 
commercial treaty and the friendly visit to Athens of the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Tevfik Aras. 
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Again it was the Greeks who found fault with the law 
relating to the adoption of family names. A little jealous, 
perhaps, of such imposing surnames as Constantinides, 
Papadopulos and Anastassiades, the Turks decreed that these 
should be curtailed and no name longer than two syllables 
permitted. Agitation secured the withdrawal of this clause. 
But except for this minority opposition the Names Law has 
been welcomed in Turkey. For it can be understood that a 
nation of ‘“ Ahmeds,” “ Mustaphas”’ and “ Mehmets ” are 
as glad of more definite identification as those who have the 
task of the official classification and registration of a popula- 
tion of 17,000,000. 

It may be supposed that in the normal way a name evolves, 
gaining a letter, telescoping others and dropping antiquated 
sounds. Only thus does it attain harmony. One obvious 
difficulty is, then, the coining of euphonious names. The 
Turks are not a nation of poets, but they are patriots and 
many are anxious to take this opportunity to record their 
national sentiments. So on glancing through the lists, 
published to prevent duplication in administrative areas, 
one is struck by the self-esteem rather than esthetic quality 
implied in the choice of names. Erturk, “ brave Turk” ; 
Aksoy, “white race”; Tuzun, “noble”; Ozbek, “ pure 
man”; these represent the choice made by those who have 
no known historic connection with the country and are 
therefore ineligible for such names as Inonu. Inonu is the 
new name of Ismet Pasha, Kamal Ataturk’s Prime Minister. 
It commemorates one of the two victories gained by Ismet 
during the War of Independence with the Greeks. 

Among the first to suggest themselves to the Turkish mind 
are such names as Altun, Demir and Akgok. They mean 
gold, iron and white sky. Combinations of these with 
prefixes or suffixes, as, for instance, oglu, ‘‘ son,”’ are to be 
seen appearing on shop signboards which only recently 
changed from Arabic lettering to Latin characters. National 
integrity is encouraged by the prohibition of names suggesting 
foreign or tribal associations. Thus Bosnak Ibrahim must 
drop the first half of his name and Ihsan Ingilez seek a less 
anglophil substitute. 

Titles of the old régime are no longer recognised. The fourth 
National Assembly have made it clear that all male subjects 
are to be addressed as Bay, the women as Bayan. But this 
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does not prevent the continued use of Effendi. Formerly 
this distinction was kept for the man who could read and 
write. To-day there are comparatively few, even of the 
peasants, who have not attended some school or other, and 
although farm and agricultural workers comprise more than 
sixty per cent. of the population it is said that no more than 
twenty per cent. of the whole are illiterate. The titles of 
pasha, a high military or state official, and of agha, a more or 
less wealthy yeoman farmer, have both become obsolete. 

During the past three years it has been the object of the 
Turkish Government to eliminate from the language all 
words of Arab and Persian derivation. The modern Turk 
wants to speak pure Turkish, at least Kamal Ataturk says so. 
The reform of the language is necessarily slow; but at the 
beginning of the year a Dictionary Commission was set up 
and a new Turkish Lexicon, with words of Ottoman origin, 
will shortly be published. Language reform has been fostered 
by intensive propaganda, and school-children, trained in the 
new method, constantly fall out with parents over words now 
taboo. Linguistic changes and, to an extent impossible to 
estimate, social upheavals have caused the Turk to revise 
his ideas on music. The old monotones and doleful melodies 
of the Moslem cult do not harmonise with the mentality of 
the modern Turk. Neither, indeed, do the more lively tunes 
from the West. The new movement, then, aims to assimilate 
the best European tendencies and, within the framework of 
a rather primitive musical technique, develop a national 
character essentially Turkish. 

It is a healthy sign that so much attention can be paid to 
the arts. The propaganda in this sphere is no red herring, for 
political questions make little appeal to the Turk. The trend 
of the recent “ reforms ” has been to give the raw enthusiasm 
of nationalism a root in the deeper soils of social accomplish- 
ments and of culture. If it succeeds the diverse brands of 
nationalism may be increased by one more variety. 

Micuaet P. A. Lanctey. 

Istanbul. 

February. 
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“ You cannot propagate propaganda without proper geese.” — 
Lorp Hucu CEcit. 


N fairy tales and other imaginative works for the enter- 

tainment of youthful minds, each character is, as a rule, 

either good or bad. So simple a moral judgment is seldom 
possible with people in real life. Words, despite their elusive 
ways and their notorious inadequacy to convey a plain 
meaning without fear or favour or ambiguity, are, in this 
respect, more like solid mortals : few of them are very highly 
charged with vice or virtue. But there are exceptions. No 
giant or hobgoblin, no wicked uncle and no ugly beast, was 
ever looked upon as more villainous or repulsive than “ propa- 
ganda’ in contemporary England. The older generation 
remembers this evil word in an earlier and holier phase. It 
used to stand for missionary enterprise: a congregation of 
Cardinals, known as the College of Propaganda and charged 
with the management of missions, was established in 1662. 
Thus the word came to mean any organisation for spreading 
a particular doctrine or system of principles; and, some- 
times, the doctrines or principles thus propagated. 

The World War changed all that. Ministries of Propaganda 
—Crewe House and its foreign equivalents—lied like troopers ; 
or, to be exact, lied instead of trooping ; and, no doubt, lied 
more systematically and more effectively than any troopers. 
Their business was to broadcast such news as would make the 
enemy appear at once odious and contemptible, or as would 
reflect upon their own side honour and glory. And if no 
amount of selection, emphasis or interpretation was capable 
of extracting such news from the facts, then the news must 
be invented since its supply must not fail. 

Propaganda of this sort did not end with the War. The 
unfortunate inhabitants of countries whose Dictators exercise 
censorship over the organs of opinion are apt to get distorted 
views of facts. What we, with many sources of information 
open to us, condemn as biased propaganda, they, with 
insufficient means of checking the facts, may also describe as 
propaganda but without noticing its bias. The “ Reichs- 
minister for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda” may 
appear harmless enough in German eyes, while we see, or think 
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we see, in Dr. Goebbels and his propaganda the hoodwinking 
of a nation whose thought used to be as free as any in the 
world. In democratic France the press is as free from 
governmental control as it is on the opposite side of the 
Channel; but the people are so accustomed to news being 
coloured by the financial interests or party preferences of the 
newspaper proprietors, that “ propaganda ” of this sort does 
not arouse the same resentment as it does in Britain, where 
the better newspapers are more (and, in a few cases, alto- 
gether) independent of their owners’ fancies. Moreover, 
French words are held to their meanings more rigidly than 
their English counterparts. 

Small wonder, then, that “ propaganda” should have 
come to mean in English something different from its signific- 
ance in most of the languages of Europe. Not only is its new 
English meaning remote from the original, in which sense it 
may still be used occasionally, but the new meaning turns up 
far more often than the old and possesses a far stronger 
emotional tone. Thus, in English, the new meaning domin- 
ates the old. Foreigners are often unaware of this fact, and 
considerable confusion is the result. But it is as nothing 
compared with the confusion due to the word’s ambiguous 
use in Great Britain, where its respectable past secures for it 
the entrée to good company which it promptly contaminates 
by its disreputable present. It is indeed fatally easy to 
describe as “‘ propaganda ”’ any organised attempt to popu- 
larise facts one does not like. One may thus infect the facts 
with a taint from which they never recover, so that a world 
in need of their new aspect of truth may be put off and misled. 
And, having thus done untold evil, one can escape censure on 
the ground that, in its other and older sense, ‘“‘ propaganda” 
meant no harm. If, however, harm is definitely intended, 
there should be no mistake about it. When we condemn 
“‘ propaganda ” in schools, we ought to leave no doubt of 
what it is that ought to be avoided. 

Perhaps the best way to remove the ambiguity would be to 
use the English word only in its modern sinister sense, and to 
employ some other term—“ publicity ” might do—when the 
doctrines or principles disseminated are, or may be, free from 
the taint now attaching to “ propaganda.” If some such 
plan is to work well, we shall need to express this modern 
meaning as clearly as possible. Take, for example, the 
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following paragraph from a recent article in The Economist 
(September 29th, 1934) : 

Propaganda, spell-binding, national enlightenment, ballyhoo— 
or whatever we like to call it—seems to have come to stay in the 
modern world. Last month there was a Presidential Election in 
Germany. Dr. Goebbels refuelled his famous publicity machine. 
The word was given; the dampers were opened; the furnace 
roared at full blast for ten days; and the finished product, a 
ninety per cent. vote for Hitler, gave evidence to the world, not so 
much of the will of the German people, as of the wonderful effici- 
ency of the machine... . 


The machine! There is something quasi-mechanical, some- 
thing highly organised, about modern propaganda. It is not 
accomplished without organised effort. 

Then again propaganda is, and always was, intended to 
make people think in a certain way. The aim nowadays may 
be action rather than thought. But the behaviour of the 
human body depends upon instincts, habits and memories as 
well as upon words of command or other incoming sense- 
impressions ; or, more simply, behaviour depends upon the 
body’s own neural dispositions, in the brain and elsewhere, 
as well as upon its environment. It is true that people in a 
crowd will sometimes imitate one another’s movements or 
those of their leader, and that, in such a case, their previous 
neural dispositions have little effect upon their actions. Yet, 
in general, if we want to influence people’s actions we must 
alter their neural dispositions beforehand ; and propaganda 
seeks to do so by the only means available, and that is by 
making people think in a certain way. When propaganda 
aims at State action, rather than at action by individual 
citizens, its aim is still to make those citizens think in a 
certain way. It thus creates public opinion which sets an 
upper limit to what Governments may do and a lower limit 
to what they must do. “ Governments,” said Lord Grey, 
“cannot go ahead of public opinion”; according to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, ‘‘ Governments in these days are the 
servants of their peoples in regard to foreign policy”; and 
André Siegfried tells us that, in America, politicians “ are the 
slaves of public opinion.” 

In the modern sinister sense we seek to define, “ propa- 
ganda” does not aim at making people think fairly and 
truly. It does not seek to present facts—as The Times of 
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January Ist, 1935, says that The History of the Times presents 
them—“ without fear or favour, in the spirit of true scholar- 
ship, concealing nothing and extenuating nothing.” On the 
contrary its business is to give a partial or biased view: for 
example, to make people think that the Polish Corridor is 
more Polish than in fact it is, or that Germany was less 
responsible for the War than in fact she was. 

There is another thing about propaganda of the baser sort. 
It is not merely the result of organised effort by persons with 
some axe of their own to grind, but it is also essentially false. 
Accurate statements of fact would not become propaganda 
merely because they happened to be published for some 
biased purpose. It is characteristic of “ propaganda,” in the 
modern English sense, that it misrepresents the facts. 

We may therefore define “ propaganda ”’ as 


any organised effort to make people think of something 
(whether concrete or abstract, simple or complex) other- 
wise than it would be thought of by a perfectly impartial 
person aware of all the relevant facts. 


That is not to say that every organised effort at education 
or enlightenment ought to be condemned as propaganda 
unless the teachers are devoid of passion and unless their 
teaching is absolutely true. The impartial person in our 
definition must have no special or private purpose of his own 
to serve. But he is not supposed to be devoid of emotional 
feeling. It is the instincts, always accompanied by their 
linked emotions, that are the driving forces of human nature. 
All education worthy of the name is consequently concerned 
with emotions as well as with facts, with feelings and pur- 
poses as well as with knowledge. Indeed, an ample supply 
of adequate text-books justifies many good teachers in making 
it their chief concern to communicate to their pupils not 
mere knowledge so much as something of their own strong 
feeling for their subject, their sense of its importance, and 
their delight in its inherent beauty. The lectures on electro- 
dynamics by a well-known Cambridge Professor used to be 
full of inspiration for his students because he was so obviously 
excited by his subject, although he constantly failed to put 
his mathematics accurately upon the blackboard. 

Nor does good sound teaching demand absolute truth 
any more than it requires absolute impartiality. Indeed, 
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outside the realm of metaphysics and the sphere of logical 
truths,* absolute truth is not the subject-matter of 
education, even at its best. Of all expressions of our 
knowledge, whether in statements of particular facts or of 
general laws, those which best fit experience, and are there- 
fore most true, are provided by natural science. But so-called 
“ scientific facts ” and ‘“‘ Laws of Nature” are no more than 
summaries, in carefully defined terms, of human experience 
up to date. These facts alter as experience develops. Facts 
discovered by Newton are no longer facts since the discoveries 
of Einstein. Facts accepted by the physicists of half a 
century ago are very different from the facts of physics 
to-day ; and the truth that underlies these facts may be very 
different from either. To-day, a Stonehenge monolith is “ in 
fact” an almost empty space occupied by an exceedingly 
tenuous cloud of whirling electric particles or waves. In 
itself, or “in truth,” the monolith may well be as different 
from this fact as this in turn differs from the massive stone 
made known to us by our direct sense-impressions. The stone 
has lain there substantially the same for twenty centuries ; 
but our thoughts of it must be always on the move if they are 
to keep abreast of the “ facts.” 

We have indeed to distinguish between things-in-them- 
selves, things as perhaps they really are, and things as we 
find them to be in the world of our experience; and we use the 
word “ fact ” to denote—not a thing-in-itself, not a portion 
of absolute truth, but—a thing as it is generally assumed 
and defined to be after making sure that the “ fact ” fits all 
available experience of the thing. It is of such facts that 
impartial information must consist if its systematic dissemina- 
tion is not to deserve the epithet “‘ propaganda.” 

Education does not aim at giving a complete picture of the 
world of experience. ‘“ However great our activity,” wrote 
Henri Poincaré in his Science and Method (page 16), “ facts 

*“ We can, of course, formulate propositions which are true because tautological 
and conditional, or true by definition. . . . If the axioms of Euclidean geometry are 
true, and their meanings quite definite and quite unequivocal, then various propositions 
of such geometry may be deduced and regarded as true on those conditions. In this 
class fall the truths of arithmetic and mathematics. We cannot transfer these from 
the ideal realm to the physical, without reducing them to mere probabilities ; as when 
we add two to two in the form of drops of water, and find they make, not four, but one. 
The difficulty is that in the physical realm we can never define our objects completely, 


since our knowledge of them is always incomplete.”—(William McDougall, in The 
Frontiers of Psychology, C.U. Press, 1934.) 
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outstrip us and we can never overtake them; while the 
scientist is discovering one fact, millions and millions are 
produced in every cubic inch of his body.” From among these 
facts teachers must select ; and the selection ought not to be 
the same for pupils whose interests and prospects are very 
different. Education is thus concerned with subjective as 
well as with objective presentations of fact. Verbs of teaching 
take two accusatives, one of the subject and one of the object 
taught : Magister Johannem Latinam docet; and, as the late 
Sir John Adams used to insist, the teacher who would make 
a success of his teaching must know both John and Latin. 
Thus selection, emphasis and interpretation are as much a 
part of education as they are of journalism. They are far 
from being characteristic of propaganda. 

New experiences, new discoveries, alter facts. Facts may 
also be altered by the thoughts and deeds of persons who 
have no claim to rank as discoverers. We can and do alter the 
world of experience itself: it is surely our business in this 
world not merely to know it but also to assist in its creative 
evolution. Our own neural dispositions, at least, are altered 
by our thoughts. Natural science agrees with so-called 
** Christian Science” that our bodies are changed by a 
change in our thoughts; and our bodies are as real as 
anything we know. A change in public opinion is no less real 
than any other fact with which statesmen have to deal. Thus 
an organised effort to make people think of something—a 
political institution, shall we say—as alterable by their 
thought is not necessarily to misrepresent it or to adopt a 
biased or partial attitude towards it. Nor is such an effort 
brought within our definition merely because it results in 
transforming the thing itself. 

The League of Nations Union, for example, is not engaged 
in propaganda when it describes, not only how the League of 
Nations has worked, but also how it was meant to work ; or 
when it teaches people to think of the League, not as some 
dead thing, remote and unresponsive, but as a living organism 
changing as their thoughts of it change and, quite possibly, 
capable of becoming what it was intended to be if people 
would only realise the possibility. Nor is the schoolmaster 
necessarily guilty of propaganda when he sets before his 
pupils the England of his dreams; England healed of her 
festering sores of slums, unemployment and the rest ; “ this 
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little world ” portrayed in the great pages of English litera- 
ture; England as his pupils may help to build it in this 
green and pleasant land. Nor is the parson to be accused of 
propaganda because he tells his flock how they also may help 
to build on earth the Kingdom or Commonwealth of God, in 
which all nations are provinces. 

But it is in the nature of things impossible to compile a list 
of all that is not propaganda. We may, however, be very 
sure of one item on this list. Whatever is, in the opinion of 
competent judges, suitable for inclusion in the curriculum of 
every school cannot possibly be propaganda, since we are all 
agreed that propaganda has no place in school. Where shall 
we look for the competent judges ? In most foreign countries 
it is the Governments, through their Ministers of Education, 
who determine what shall be taught in most of their schools. 
But in Britain a wider discretion is fortunately left to the 
teachers themselves. They are the best judges of the subjects 
they ought to teach and of how to teach them. They would 
never be persuaded to admit propaganda into their schools. 
Yet the whole profession of teachers in schools and in training 
colleges of England, Scotland and Wales, has unanimously 
declared that 


All children and young people should, before completing their 
formal education, learn something of the aims and work of the 
League of Nations, the terms of its Covenant, and the recent 
growth of international co-operation. 

Instruction in the aims and work of the League of Nations may 
be so given as to serve some of the chief purposes of education : 


1. Thus it may increase the architectural consistency of the 
curriculum, and help to build up the coherent body of know- 
ledge—the “single wide interest ’—on which strength of 
character largely depends. . . . 

2. This knowledge is also practically useful because the future 
of international relations so closely concerns every boy and 
girl in the modern world. .. . 

3. This new knowledge, properly taught, provides a strenuous 
ink lags discipline just because it links up so many other 
studies. . . 


A sense of world citizenship has to be created . . . (partly by) 
the building of larger loyalties out of present patriotisms . . . to 
cover the whole shrinking world. Disloyalty to the whole involves 
disloyalty to the part, including one’s own State. 
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Along with the change of feeling towards this wider loyalty, we 
want to see a change of purpose : a will to seek first the welfare of 
the world-wide society of mankind. . . .* 


The teaching of international relations on the lines laid 
down in this Declaration cannot be reckoned as propaganda 
for the reasons we have given. For the same reasons it is safe 
to assume that there is nothing of propaganda about the 
Suggestions} for the consideration of teachers recently issued 
under the auspices of a Committee—the Education Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Union—which includes 
representatives of the professional associations of teachers as 
well as of local education authorities.f{ 

The following table gives a rough picture of the distinction 
we have drawn between good sound education on the one 
hand, and, on the other, propaganda in the sinister sense 
commonly understood in Great Britain to-day, the sense to 
which we propose that the meaning of the word should be 
confined in future. 


Organised effort to make people think— 


What are not | What may or || Facts confined | Facts in their 
facts :— may not be to separate | relation to or- 
facts :— subjects:— | ganised thought 
as a whole :-— 
Propaganda. | Advertisement. Specialised General 
Education. Education. 
Publicity. Education. 


* This Declaration of the teaching profession, first printed in April 1927, has been 
ratified by the following associations of teachers : 

The National Union of Teachers, the Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, the 
Incorporated Association of Headmistresses, the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses, the 
Training College Association and the Council of Principals of Training Colleges. 

The Declaration was endorsed on October sth, 1928, by a Joint Committee which 
included representatives of education authorities appointed by the Association of 
Education Committees, the Association of Municipal Corporations and the County 
Councils Association. 

+ The Suggestions are published as Teachers and World Peace (Third Edition, 1935), 
League of Nations Union. 6d. 

t The bodies represented on this Committee include the Headmasters’ Conference, 
the Headmasters’ Association, the Association of Headmistresses, the Association of 
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Although this table draws a sharp line between education 
and publicity, it is, of course, possible for education to be the 
object of publicity. This happens when a local education 
authority advertises evening classes in special subjects, or 
when posters announce that an Archbishop is going to 
address a public meeting on things in general. But education 
and propaganda need to be kept rigidly apart. 

Our definition of propaganda and our interpretation of that 
definition have, as we hope, fixed the meaning of one who, 
accepting the definition, declares his conviction that such and 
such teaching or preaching is propaganda. There is no more 
room for doubt about his opinion ; and that is a great gain. 
But it is still possible that his opinion may be wrong. He 
may not be “ impartial,’ and yet believe himself to be so. 
He may not be “ aware of all the relevant facts,” and yet 
imagine that he knows them. The acceptance of our definition 
does not eliminate the danger that one may call a system of 
ideas “‘ propaganda” merely because, being prejudiced, one 
does not like them, or because, being ignorant, one does not 
know enough about the subject or sufficiently understand the 
nature of knowledge. It follows that, unless ambiguity of 
utterance is their aim, wise men will be chary of using the word 
“* propaganda.” 

MaxweEL. GARNETT. 


Assistant Masters, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, the National Association of 
Schoolmasters, the National Union of Teachers, the National Union of Women 
Teachers, the Council of Principals of Training Colleges, the Association of Education 
Committees, the Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the New Education Fellowship, the National Adult School 
Union, the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts Association and the Girl Guides Association. 


TARIFFS, QUOTAS AND THE EMPIRE. 
HEN Mr. Mackenzie King, on the eve of his departure 


for London last October, said: “‘ Canadian affairs 

are increasingly bound up with world affairs, and we 
want to get first-hand information about conditions in Great 
Britain,” he was voicing a view which every responsible 
Imperial statesman must share these days about his own 
country. Since our adoption of Protection, Empire relations 
have become closer and more delicate; and recent events 
suggest that it may be worth while asking ourselves whether 
the bonds may not have become uncomfortably tight. 

The Ottawa Agreements, we should do well to realise, could 
not have come into being had Great Britain remained a pre- 
dominantly Free Trade country, and their existence is depen- 
dent now upon our remaining a Protectionist country. Under 
the Ottawa Agreements we accepted the principle of the 
** compensatory ” tariff, which is designed to neutralise lower 
costs of imported products, whether of foreign or Empire 
origin. This action was condemned by most economists, and 
events have proved that it is impossible to put the principle 
into practice, and dangerous to attempt it. On March 24th 
the Canadian Tariff Board, reviewing the import charges on 
British woollens, declared that “‘ a precise comparison of the 
production costs of each country is virtually impossible.” 

As a result of the failure of the Dominions to lower their 
restrictions against British goods in accordance with this 
fallacious “‘ compensatory ” principle, our cotton and woollen 
trades, to mention two of the most notable cases, have be- 
come profoundly dissatisfied with the treatment they are 
receiving. And even The Times has expressed disappoint- 
ment. “It must be admitted,” said that organ on February 
gth, “that the [Australian] Tariff Board has interpreted 
them [the Ottawa clauses] with reservations which appear to 
diminish very seriously their value for British trade.” 

Nor are the Dominions themselves satisfied with the results, 
as the debate in the Australian House of Representatives on 
March 28th forcibly reminded us. Only by imposing tariffs 
on foreign goods, or by limiting them by quotas, are we able 
to give the Dominions the preferential treatment in our 
market which they have long felt is their due. Tariffs were 
in operation before Ottawa. Quotas, which were widely 
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adopted after Ottawa and largely as a result of the Agree- 
ments at Ottawa, were a compromise. Most agricultural 
producers would prefer straightforward tariffs, but Mr. 
Runciman, shortly before he became President of the Board 
of Trade and a key member of the Cabinet, had given a 
pledge to his Free Trade supporters that he would not stand 
for food taxes. Quotas were, therefore, introduced, and under 
the ingenious administration of Mr. Elliot, the Minister of 
Agriculture, they have been extended to cover all the main 
classes of food production. 

Mr. Runciman has described quotas as “the curse of 
Europe.” Those now operating in Great Britain may very 
easily become the curse of the Empire. They are unpopular 
measures, and in the opinion of Free Traders they are radi- 
cally unsound. The British farmer, like his fellows in other 
countries, has been suffering from low prices. The plain ob- 
ject of these quotas has been to force his prices up artificially 
by restricting supplies. Such a policy may succeed in its 
purpose for a time, but the evidence of scores of similar 
measures in other countries has confirmed the economic view 
that the only sound way to make production profitable is to 
increase demand. Restriction of supplies of staple com- 
modities for the purpose of driving prices up invariably results 
in a decline in consumption, which must sooner or later 
reflect itself in another collapse in prices. 

The general quota policy of the British Government may 
not have been in operation long enough to justify our adding 
it to the long list of failures; but its progress has taken the 
normal course. The prices of the commodities to which it was 
applied immediately rose to the consumer. But the producer 
gained little or no benefit, for the profits, it soon became 
apparent, were being intercepted ; and in the three most im- 
portant cases the Government was obliged to bolster up the 
schemes by granting subsidies. 

The bacon scheme has received wide attention, and I shall 
only touch upon it briefly. It received a stimulus from the 
arrangement completed with the Canadian producers at 
Ottawa. The effects have been little short of disastrous, 
Before the policy had been long in operation the Government 
found it necessary to lend the curers {3,000,000 to enable 
them to pay the high price guaranteed by the Bacon Board. 
Even so, the Board has repeatedly found itself in grave 
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difficulties. In increased prices alone the burden has weighed 
heavily on consumers. The average wholesale price of bacon 
rose from $3s. per cwt. to a peak figure of 102s., and the price 
in the shops doubled. Foreign supplies have been cut down, 
but we paid as much last year for a greatly reduced quantity 
as we did in 1932. Despite this restriction of foreign supplies, 
the home producers have failed to meet the requirements of 
the British market. Less than one in seven of the registered 
bacon curers have been able to market a product comparable 
with the Danish bacon that has been shut out. 

We may pass to consider the broader question of the effect 
of our new policy on Imperial relations. It is worth while 
recalling Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous warning when such 
a policy as we now practise was mooted in the early days of 
the century : 


** What a dangerous thing it will be,” he said, “ year after year 
to associate the idea of Empire, the idea of our brethren beyond 
the seas, the idea of these great young self-governing Dominions 
in which our people at present take so much pride, with an enhance- 
ment in the price of the necessary commodities of the life and 
industry of Great Britain. It seems to me that you would, by the 
imposition of duties upon the necessities of life and industry, 
breed steadily year by year, and accumulate at the end of a decade, 
a deep feeling of sullen hatred of the Dominions and Colonial 
affairs among the poorer people of this country. That, I think, 
would be a great disaster.” 


Now this policy is at work. Food prices in Great Britain, 
and particularly the food prices which the wage-earner pays, 
have been artificially raised. It is not easy to see how the 
disaster feared by Mr. Churchill can be avoided. As the British 
consumer sees Empire goods taking the place of cheaper 
foreign goods which he wants but can no longer get, is he not 
bound to associate the restrictions with the idea of Empire? 
And the home producer, who sees Dominion rivals benefit 
from the Protection which he had assumed would operate to 
his own advantage, will he not also entertain unfriendly 
sentiments ? 

Mr. Elliot’s quota policy has been no less dangerous than 
the import duties which Mr. Churchill had in mind. Control 
by quota is, in effect, prohibition, which may be extended to 
apply to Empire as well as foreign goods ; and the call already 
from the home producers has been that certain Empire 
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products should be restricted, if not by the machinery at Mr. 
Elliot’s disposal, by some other method. Such a line of action 
would be the logical outcome of the present policy for reviving 
British agricultural prices by the method of artificial scarcity 
in the home market. The success of the restrictive policy is 
seriously threatened by Empire supplies, as many people 
must have come to realise for the first time a few weeks ago, 
when our farmers strongly protested against the raising of the 
ban on imports of cattle from the Irish Free State. But much 
more serious, in the view of the home producer who wants 
Protection to be effective, is the increased volume of supplies 
from the Dominions. Our imports from Canada rose sharply 
last year, following the increased restrictions imposed on 
foreign goods. The acrimonious discussions a short time ago 
between the trading interests of Great Britain and those of 
Australia and New Zealand were a foretaste of the bitter 
feelings which the Protectionist policy in this country, even 
if it is pursued no more than half-way to its logical conclusion, 
must engender and aggravate. 

So, under the new system, we find ourselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. If we apply no further restrictions on 
Empire goods, our consumers, who have to pay the higher 
prices, and our producers, who see these higher prices go into 
the pockets of Dominion producers, will both entertain un- 
friendly thoughts, and the producers will cry out afresh for 
restriction of Empire imports. If we shut out Empire goods in 
order to protect our producers, our consumers will be even 
worse off than they are at present, and the Dominions will 
find their sentiments of goodwill towards the Mother Country 
wearing thin. Tariff and quota wars could not be far ahead. 
The Jubilee conversations between the British and Dominion 
Ministers will, it is to be hoped, produce a better understand- 
ing on both sides, but the problem of reconciling the conflict- 
ing interests cannot be tackled courageously until the Ottawa 
Agreements have been remoulded. 

What can the present discussions and those of the im- 
mediate future achieve? Australia and New Zealand have 
made it clear that we cannot pursue our meat quota policy 
without inflicting grave wounds upon Australian and New 
Zealand production, making debt payment increasingly 
dificult. “Any attempt to curtail our exports,” declared 
Mr. Lyons, before leaving for London, “ must be strenuously 
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resisted. Australia cannot meet interest commitments unless 
she is allowed to continue exporting to capacity.”” And Mr. 
Bruce has called upon our Government to terminate its foreign 
trade pacts at the earliest possible moment in order to give 
greater advantages to the Dominions. It will all have to be 
done—under the Protectionist system which we have em- 
braced—by hard bargaining. But what of “the bond of 
Empire,” which Lord Bledisloe, late Governor-General of New 
Zealand, recently likened to a silver thread? “I ardently 
hope,” he said, “ that too great a strain will not be placed on 
this silver thread by too much of the huckstering spirit.” 
We may share his hope. Yet we, like the Dominions, have 
armed ourselves with huckstering weapons, and we are now 
pursuing huckstering methods. 

Mr. Baldwin’s important statement to the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on March 25th, when he belittled the 
quota policy, and said that the tendency would be for the 
Government to turn away from it, and rely on the policy of 
import duties, did not calm the fears of those who have 
watched the Imperial situation develop since Ottawa. For 
had we not just heard of the new method of taxation by levy? 
In order to give our producers some greater measure of pro- 
tection, and at the same time grant our Dominions a prefer- 
ence over the foreigner, it is proposed that a levy should be 
imposed on meat supplies—id. a lb. on foreign supplies, $d. 
a lb. on Empire supplies—and that the amount collected 
(estimated at about {6,000,000) should be given as a subsidy 
to our farmers. They are being subsidised already, of course, 
but the money comes directly from the taxpayer’s pocket, 
and the full cost is not only felt but seen. Under the proposed 
new system, the taxpayer, as such, would be relieved, and the 
subsidy would be paid instead by those members of the com- 
munity who cannot afford the high-price home meat and have 
to content themselves with the inferior qualities imported 
from abroad. The poorer classes of the community would 
thus pay the producers their subsidy to enable them to sell 
their high-quality beef and mutton to their regular customers 
at a not too extortionate price, and still show a profit. 

The levy plan has been brought forward because the quota, 
itself adopted as a compromise, has proved unpopular. But 
the levy is unlikely to win greater favour. The cry of our 
farming interests is for a straightforward tariff, and it is 
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unlikely to diminish. The farmers want a tariff which will 
be high enough to give them “ reasonable ” protection and 
“ reasonable ” prices. They are tired of regulations and con- 
trol. They attribute these evils to the quota, and they believe 
that they would get rid of them under a tariff. They would, 
in all probability, be disappointed. The Dominions would 
press for a greater share of the market, and regulation to that 
end would have to be introduced. The only thing that is 
certain is that the quota system, as it applies to meat, is 
doomed. I may quote the words of no less an authority than 
Viscount Astor, who, in the Scottish Farmer of March 6th, 
wrote: ‘Quotas, if generally applied, would compel our 
consumers always to buy in the dearest market.” But are 
tariffs or levies any less oppressive ? Let me quote the same 
authority again—with the reminder, if it is indeed necessary, 
that he is one of the Protectionist leaders. Writing in the 
Western Morning News of March 15th, he said: “ Quotas, 
import boards, tariffs, levies and subsidies are all devices to 
put extra money into the farmers’ pockets, and so, though 
the means vary, they are all ‘ food taxes.’ ”” 

Food taxation under the British Protectionist system, 
whether by direct import duties or levies, or by indirect 
methods of quota control, is a matter of vital importance to 
the Dominions. But they will deceive themselves if, in judg- 
ing the situation, they do not look beyond their increased 
sales to Great Britain. They should temper their insistence 
upon wider preferences by reflecting upon the means by which 
the Ottawa Agreements are being and must be implemented, 
and the cost to the British consumer. Particularly should 
they reflect upon the artificial nature of any expansion, which 
can only be made possible by increased British restrictions 
upon foreign goods. They should reflect upon the funda- 
mental truth of the statement that every measure which 
diverts international trade from its natural channels into 
artificial channels means a loss of purchasing power in the 
world and a decline in world trade. The Ottawa Agreements 
are measures of this kind. They should be regarded—and 
will, I feel sure, come to be regarded—as the most unhappy es 
well as the most notable consequence of Britain’s adoption of 
all-round Protection. It will be a tragedy if, through their 
breakdown, something akin to hatred springs up between 
Great Britain and the Dominions : it will be a much greater 
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tragedy if they survive, since hatred will spring up and be- 
come intensified, until it is no longer sullen but openly defiant. 

Can the Ottawa Agreements be modified or scrapped by 
mutual consent ? Closed regions of exchange are harmful to 
international trade—to the nations outside the ring and ulti- 
mately to the nations inside. The negotiation of tariff reduc- 
tion, never easy, becomes more difficult. Britain’s foreign 
trade pacts since Ottawa have been of small value. They have 
not lowered trade barriers in Europe to below the 1931 level. 

Two leading British authorities, Sir Alan Anderson and 
Sir Walter Layton, have recently sponsored proposals for the 
formation of low-tariff clubs, which would be open to any 
nation that cared to join. So long as the Ottawa Agreements, 
which constitute a high-tariff club open to none but Empire 
countries, remain in being, the formation of such clubs 
appears to be outside the bounds of practical politics. The 
Ottawa Agreements have not only failed to reduce Empire 
trade barriers, but they have made the removal or reduction 
of world trade barriers more difficult. Dominion producers 
have a vested interest in our new restrictions against the 
foreigner. 

I have suggested that Imperial ties will be strained, perhaps 
to breaking-point, if the Ottawa Agreements remain. It is 
certain, at the very least, that the Agreements will have to be 
modified, or reconstituted. No little tolerance will be neces- 
sary during the next critical year or two, whatever be the 
outcome of the Jubilee talks. Sometimes a national move 
may tend to cause annoyance to one country or another. Is 
there any criterion which the people as well as the Govern- 
ment of each country might consult to enable them to judge 
of the right or wrong of any action and display the proper 
attitude towards it? If the peoples and the Governments 
of Great Britain and the Dominions would oppose every 
measure which involved a fresh restriction in the way of the 
natural flow of trade, even when at first sight it offered ad- 
vantages internally, and if they would be quick to approve 
every new measure which made for the removal of an old 
restriction, even when it involved the sacrifice of a preference 
and appeared at first sight to be harmful, we could hope ulti- 
mately for a happy settlement, with an improved standard of 


living for allv 
Ranatp M. FInpDiLay. 


THE CHACO WAR. 
W axe the League of Nations remonstrates, pleads 


and threatens, while peace conferences are held in 

Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Geneva, while English 
and American politicians hold up their hands in pious horror 
at the profits made by their armament firms in supplying the 
combatants, the war in that swampy, hot and unhealthy 
jungle of South America known as the Gran Chaco goes 
grimly on. Spread out over a front of 300 kilometres, from the 
Brazilian border in the north to the Argentine border in the 
south, 80,000 Bolivians are fighting desperately to retain their 
last hold on the disputed area. In the north and centre of the 
front line each side has a string of forts connected by paths 
through the dense forest. These forts may have a garrison of 
anything from a dozen to several thousand men. The known 
outpost of the enemy may be many miles distant, but at any 
moment he may be advancing in overwhelming numbers only 
a few hundred yards off. No Man’s Land must be constantly 
patrolled, a perilous and nerve-racking task, for death, and 
often a singularly unpleasant death, is the expected lot of 
every member of the patrol that meets a stronger force in 
thick undergrowth. Mutual hate between Bolivians and 
Paraguayans is intense, and who would expect the conven- 
tions of civilised warfare to be observed where there are no 
onlookers, and the jungle swiftly destroys all trace of the most 
savage atrocities ? 

In the extreme south of the line, on the sector called 
Ballivian which directly covers Villa Montes, the Bolivian 
base in the Chaco, the fighting has taken on many features 
reminiscent of the Western Front during the Great War. 
Elaborate trench systems with concealed machine-gun em- 
placements, barbed-wire entanglements and even concrete 
defences have been constructed. It is here that the severest 
fighting has taken place, the Paraguayans having launched 
innumerable attacks with heavy losses to both sides during 
the last nine months. The attacking troops were assisted by 
the wooded nature of the country, giving a poor field of fire 
to the defenders’ rifles and machine-guns, but on the other 
hand the immense difficulties of transport make the use of 
heavy artillery for preliminary bombardment an impossibility. 
Surprise attacks under cover of fire from trench mortars and 
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and strategic Bolivian position, and their base is now in serious 
danger. 

Paraguay has but 40,000 men in the field, or roughly half as 
many as her enemy, but the reasons for her success are not 
hard to find. Over ninety per cent. of the Bolivian rank and 
file are pure-blooded Indians, ignorant and uncivilised, and 
in many cases absolute savages. They have little love for 
their country (for which they cannot be blamed in the least), 
are incapable of reaching any high standard of training and 
discipline, and are unskilful and neglectful with their arms. 
Furthermore, most of them come from the high, cold “ aizz- 
plano” in the north-west of Bolivia and suffer intensely in 
the low, hot Chaco. There have been cases of Bolivian Indians 
dying from the effects of the climate within five days of their 
arrival at Villa Montes. The Paraguayan soldiers form a 
striking contrast. Fierce, ruthless fighters, fighting in their 
own climate, they endure incredible hardships with a stoicism 
and patriotism of which any army in the world might well be 
proud. They are worthy descendants of their grandfathers 
who fought the combined armies of the Argentine, Brazil and 
Uruguay until nine-tenths of the entire male population of 
Paraguay had perished. Assisted by the comparative ease 
of their communications (La Paz, capital of Bolivia, is some 
five times farther from the front line than is their own capital, 
Asuncion), they have in two and a half years of war practic- 
ally driven the Bolivian army from the disputed area, taken 
nearly 20,000 prisoners, and inflicted other losses on their 
enemy probably amounting to 50,000. Their own losses are 
estimated at about 20,000. 

The mortality per cent. of the fighting troops is consider- 
ably higher than in the Great War, being about one in five as 
compared with one in eleven. This is not caused by any 
superior engines of destruction that have been invented in the 
last decade of progress, for no weapons of any importance are 
employed in the Chaco which were not in use during the Great 
War, while many, such as gas, tanks and heavy artillery, are 
impracticable and seldom or never used. It is the deadly 
climate, the mosquitoes and the bad water that send up the 
death roll, coupled with the fact that primitive medical 
arrangements and difficulties of transport make recovery 
from even a slight wound a rare event. Though spared many 
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horrors, the soldier of the Chaco War seems to be even worse 
off than the soldier of the Great War. He has less chance of 
surviving, can expect little or no skilled attention to his 
wounds, is fighting in an almost unendurable climate with bad 
food and worse water, when indeed he is lucky enough to get 
either, and receives no monetary rewards for his pains. 

Every able-bodied Bolivian between the age of nineteen 
and thirty-five is liable to conscription, and it seems likely 
that the age limit will shortly be raised to include men up to 
forty-five. The methods of conscripting Indians are ruthless 
and brutal; the official age limit is frequently ignored, and 
many children of fifteen and less are swept forcibly into the 
ranks of the army. As all eligible Indians in the vicinity of 
La Paz have been already conscripted, many of the most 
remote and wildest tribes are being rounded up, put into a 
uniform of sorts (often an old khaki or field-grey that last saw 
service in France), taught the rudiments of drill and musketry, 
and sent down to the Chaco. White Bolivians, who form less 
than ten per cent. of the total population, are, of course, not 
exempt from the conscription laws, and even those living or 
studying abroad have been ordered to return for military 
service. 

The Bolivian army has white officers and N.C.O.s and 
Indian privates, though this is not an invariable rule. The 
period of training, which is on German lines, lasts three 
months, much of it being done actually in the Chaco. Neither 
officers nor men receive any leave except sick leave, and the 
pay of all ranks is negligible. It is difficult to imagine a more 
despairing job than that of a Bolivian officer in the front line. 
Generally a sick man with stomach trouble or malaria, or 
both, he must never relax his vigilance for one instant not 
only on his sector of the line but also on his own men, for 
desertions are everyday occurrences and mutinies by no means 
uncommon. He must ceaselessly keep up the heart-breaking 
labour of trying to instil into his troops a little courage and 
patriotism, and is ever haunted by the fear that, if the 
officers fail in their task, the ever-impending utter demoralisa- 
tion of the whole Bolivian army will come swiftly and sud- 
denly, with perhaps hideous consequences to every white 
Bolivian in the Chaco. 

An instructive feature of the fighting is the part played by 
aircraft. Alarmist prophets and scaremongers always seem 
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to presume that the next war will be fought entirely in the air, 
and that the ordinary soldier with rifle and bayonet will play 
a negligible part. The Chaco War shows otherwise. If either 
of the belligerents thought that they could win the war by 
investing in a few hundred aeroplanes, and hiring foreign 
mercenaries to fly them, they would do so at once. Bolivia at 
least could easily afford it. Actually Bolivia has at present 
only thirty planes, while Paraguay has not thought it worth 
while to have more than five, nor is she greatly inconveni- 
enced by this handicap. 

This is not to disparage the magnificent work done by the 
Bolivian Air Force under difficult conditions. Most of the 
officers were originally in the Bolivian cavalry, which con- 
tained the finest type of Bolivian gentleman, and many are 
among the richest men in the country. There is one foreign 
pilot, an Englishman, T. Wewege Smith, late of 601 Squadron 
British Auxiliary Air Force. He joined six months ago as a 
“ tentente”’ with a pay of under twenty pounds a month, and 
for some time was in the curious position of being unable to 
speak Spanish. Most of their planes are of modern American 
service type, and include some models of the latest single- 
seater and two-seater fighters built by Curtiss and a few Con- 
dor triple-engined bombers. The most important function of 
the Air Force is harrying the enemy communications, which 
they do with such success that much of the Paraguayan trans- 
port has to be done at night. The Paraguayan Air Force, being 
weak in numbers and consisting of inferior machines, Fats, 
naturally avoid coming into contact with Bolivian planes as 
much as possible, and aerial combats are rare. Machine-guns 
from the ground account for most of the fatalities, though a 
large number occur through ordinary engine failure, for the 
mechanics are far from expert, and emergency landing grounds 
are scarce in the Chaco. Even if the pilot survives the crash 
among trees he is lucky if he does not die of thirst before he 
can reach an outpost or is discovered by a patrol. There is no 
bombing of civilian populations, for La Paz is well beyond the 
reach of Paraguayan bombers, and Bolivia is restrained from 
bombing Asuncion by the fear that reprisals might be taken 
on Bolivian prisoners of war and also through the risk of for- 
feiting the sympathy of neutral nations. 

In spite of Bolivia’s losses, which are no mean figure for a 
nation of under 3,000,000 inhabitants, she has firmly made up 
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her mind that she will agree to no terms which do not give her 
a port on the river Paraguay, terms which Paraguay at present 
refuses absolutely to consider. Bolivia is now conscripting all 
her resources, human and financial. Soon she will be putting 
as much effort into the war as did any of the combatant 
nations of Europe in 1918. Paraguay has long been in this 
unhappy state, for, unlike her enemy, she was prepared for the 
war, and has never treated it lightly. In educated and official 
circles in Bolivia no one doubts that they will be victors in the 
end, provided that no internal troubles curtail the natural 
duration of the war. This may sound unreasonable in view 
of the distressing state of their army ; but Bolivia has such 
a tremendous advantage in reserves of men and money that 
in a war of exhaustion Paraguay would collapse long before 
them. No defeat in the Chaco alone can end the war, for 
Bolivia has no vitals there. Her immensely long line of com- 
munications, some 600 miles from firing line to capital, give 
her this one advantage. Even the loss of Villa Montes, which 
now seems imminent, would not necessarily prove fatal to 
her. In fact, as the enemy advances Bolivia’s difficulties of 
transport, a most important factor, decrease. She is now 
fighting under far easier conditions than at the beginning of 
the war. Paraguay correspondingly has to face increasing 
difficulties of transport and communications every time she 
undertakes a fresh offensive. 

Needless to say both countries firmly and sincerely believe 
in the justice of their cause. Bolivia maintains that Paraguay 
took advantage of her proximity to this far-flung portion of 
Bolivian territory to occupy and colonise it, and plant 
military forts there. Paraguay claims that the dispute is 
simply a case of attempted robbery, Bolivia, with her large 
income from tin and other resources, trusting in the poor 
resistance that would be offered her by a poverty-stricken 
nation, of only 800,000 inhabitants, the vast majority of 
whom even before the war were women. For many years past 
this has been a point of contention between the two, innumer- 
able treaties and pacts being agreed to and broken by both 
parties. Matters reached a crisis in 1932, but it is very doubt- 
ful if Bolivia would ever have taken the drastic course of in- 
volving herself in a modern war were it not that the possession 
of the area in question would give her a port on the river 
Paraguay and a free outlet to the sea, an economic advantage 
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which she at present lacks, having no sea coast of her own. 
Paraguay was ready and willing to defend with military force 
her own claims to this land, which was exceedingly valuable 
to her cramped and indigent population, for, contrary to 
popular belief, parts of the Chaco can be developed, proving 
excellent for the cultivation of various tropical products and 
for cattle breeding. 

The League of Nations recently named Paraguay as the 
offender, because she refused to accept the peace plan put 
forward by the League ; and it is proposed that all Govern- 
ments that were connected with the Arms Embargo, among 
which are Great Britain and the United States, should lift 
the ban on arms destined for Bolivia and enforce more strictly 
the ban on the export of arms to Paraguay. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether an Arms Embargo will ever have the 
slightest effect. Up to now it has been officially exercised 
against both countries, and even Bolivia, with no port of her 
own, was not seriously inconvenienced, while Paraguay 
appeared to import as much as she wanted without the 
smallest difficulty. If Paraguay now thinks that there is any 
possibility of the Arms Embargo ever affecting her seriously, 
she will presumably lay in a large supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion before any steps can be taken to make it any more 
effective than it is to-day. 

Both countries are now claiming more than they have ever 
claimed before. Paraguay is inflamed with success, and deter- 
mined to give nothing away. Bolivia, confident in her ultimate 
victory, is prepared to extend the struggle indefinitely. The 
end of this tragic conflict with its terrible slaughter is still far 
off. Which country will collapse first remains doubtful, but 
it is certain that the “ victor” will have little strength left 
to enjoy the meagre fruits of the victoryy 

A. T. Watkins. 

April Ist, 1935. 


THE PUNISHMENTS OF A BARBAROUS 
AGE. 


HEN George Loveless, the leader of the six Dorchester 

V \ Labourers, arrived in Van Diemen’s Land in Septem- 

ber 1834, to serve his sentence of seven years’ trans- 
portation, he was closely questioned about his Trade Union 
activities, and, when a statement of the information he had 
given had been drawn up, he was sent, after a short interval, 
to work as a labourer on a Government farm. The magistrate 
told him that the Home Government had ordered him to be 
worked in a chain-gang, but the Governor had intervened in 
his favour. The week’s interval, spent in a chain-gang, showed 
him the misery of the fate from which he had been rescued. 
Behind this incident lies a curious episode in the grim history 
of transportation, connected with the names of Lord Mel- 
bourne, Edward Stanley, afterwards fourteenth Earl of 
Derby, and Lord Aberdeen. 

When the Whigs came into power in 1830, amongst other 
urgent problems they were faced with a great increase in 
crime. Before any legislation on the subject was passed the 
Government departments concerned engaged in an experi- 
ment of their own for checking this growth, and it is the story 
of this experiment that we propose to tell. 

Transportation, it will be remembered, had provided, since 
1718, a regular method for disposing of convicts. When the 
war with America stopped the export of these human cargoes 
to the New World, the system of the hulks in English ports 
was invented as an emergency method to deal with the 
resulting problem. Transportation was resumed in 1788, this 
time with Australia, but the hulks continued, and in 1831 the 
two methods were in use side by side. Prisoners sentenced 
to transportation for life or for fourteen years were usually 
sent out to Australia, but those sentenced for seven years were 
often kept in the hulks. More prisoners were sentenced to 
transportation than could be absorbed by the existing 
arrangements overseas. 

In May 1833, Edward Stanley, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Lord Melbourne, Secretary for Home Affairs, 
discussed the question of punishments, and the correspond- 
ence containing their deliberations was afterwards published. 
They decided to get rid of as many offenders as possible by 
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sending all those sentenced to transportation out of England, 
instead of keeping some of them in the hulks. This policy, said 
Melbourne, would lessen expense, would lessen the competi- 
tion of convict with free labour at home, and would also lessen 
the evils caused to the community by the return home of dis- 
charged convicts. In the current year some 5,000 would be 
transported, an increase of 1,000 over the previous year. All 
transportable convicts from Middlesex and Surrey were to be 
sent off, and it was hoped by this measure to decrease crime 
in London. At the same time transportation must be made a 
more effective punishment. No longer must it be possible for 
the criminal classes to picture it as “a boon and a benefit ” 
instead of “a state of suffering or punishment.” 

On August 2Ist, 1833, Stanley sent to Sir Richard Bourke, 
Governor of New South Wales, a despatch containing the new 
plan for making transportation more effective. On August 
26th a similar despatch went to General Arthur, Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land. In his despatch Stanley explained that 
as the present treatment of transports had little effect on their 
“companions in crime,” the Government had decided to 
“‘ impose a heavier weight of punishment ” on convicts. Rigid 
and solitary confinement in England might seem a solution, 
but this was debarred by its expense, and also, as he pointed 
out with, perhaps, a certain want of tact, by the disadvan- 
tages of letting discharged prisoners loose at home. The alter- 
native to solitary confinement was to make the conditions of 
the transported prisoners harsher, and this the Government 
had decided to do by adding imprisonment in a penal settle- 
ment or labour in a chain-gang to the sentences of the most 
hardened offenders, such addition to be made known to the 
prisoner in England when sentence was passed. Under the 
existing law the Governor had power to grant tickets of leave 
to prisoners with life sentences, after eight years ; to prisoners 
with sentences for fourteen years, after six years ; to prisoners 
with sentences for seven years, after four years. This power 
would in future be restricted. A convict sentenced for life and 
to a penal settlement must serve seven years in the settlement, 
followed by five years in a chain-gang before he could be 
assigned. A similar convict sent to a chain-gang must spend at 
least seven years there. Convicts sentenced for fourteen or 
seven years with the addition of a penal settlement or a chain- 
gang must spend at least a third of their sentence in one or the 
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other. Since accommodation in the penal settlements was 
limited, only the worst offenders would be ordered there at 
first, but no such limitation was necessary in the case of chain- 
gangs. Incidentally, Stanley expressed his discontent with 
the whole system of assignment, and suggested that all trans- 
ports on arrival should if possible be sent to public works, and 
only be assigned to a private employer when they had earned 
such relaxation by perseverance in good conduct. 

As soon as Stanley’s letter had gone the new arrangements 
came into force. When a convict ship was about to sail, a 
sinister little note arrived at the Colonial Office from the Home 
Office containing a list of those prisoners on board “‘ who from 
the nature of their offences and character ” were to receive the 
extra punishment. The notes were copied into the Criminal 
Entry Book but not the lists. 

Stanley’s despatch reached New South Wales at the end of 
the year, and Van Diemen’s Land a little later. In both places 
the Governors, neither of whom could be called a sentimen- 
talist, were decidedly critical. In his answering despatch of 
January 15th, 1834, Bourke, who took great interest in road- 
making, welcomed the prospect of reinforcements for his 
chain-gangs from the hardened offenders, but suggested that 
the time to be spent in them was too long. A man sentenced 
for life and sent to a chain-gang would have to serve seven 
years there followed by eight years of assignment before he 
could hope for a ticket of leave. This would mean “ fifteen 
years of slavery,” a period so long that for middle-aged or 
older men it might impede rather than promote reformation. 
As for the suggestion that all convicts should be sent to public 
works when they arrived in the Colony, presumably this meant 
labour in irons, for unironed men were useless for road-making 
without expensive supervision. But irons raised a serious 
difficulty. The Chief Justice of the Colony held that the 
Governor had no power to alter the sentence of the British 
Courts in order to impose severer punishment. Transportation 
meant banishment with servitude, but chains would be an 
unauthorised addition. 

Bourke reminded the Government that the new arrange- 
ments entailed additional military force; more iron-gangs 
meant more soldiers to guard them. At the end of his des- 
patch he emphasised the dangers of the new policy and the 
clash of interests between England and the Colony. In 
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respectful language he protested against “sacrificing the proba- 
bility of reforming the transported offender in the Australian 
colonies to the hope of deterring the unprincipled inhabitants 
of Great Britain from the commission of crime. Undoubtedly, 
if punishment, appalling from its duration as well as its 
intensity, be heaped on the transport here, however bene- 
ficially the history of his sufferings may operate on the fears 
of the British criminal, it will induce a state of despair in the 
mind of the convict, which is found to be utterly at variance 
with reformation.” It may be noted that in this despatch 
Bourke did not actually challenge the legality of the new 
punishment added by the Home Government, but the legal 
opinion quoted about the position of the Colonial Government 
was a broad hint. 

This despatch was apparently the only one that Bourke sent 
on the subject. Governor Arthur of Van Diemen’s Land on the 
other hand sent no less than six communications, beginning 
with a long despatch in which he acknowledged the receipt 
both of Stanley’s despatch of August 26th, and of instructions 
for working in irons for seven years sixteen of the convicts 
newly arrived on the Southworth. Arthur was an energetic, 
outspoken, and independent man, and he was much nettled 
by the assumption that transportation could be regarded as 
“a boon and a benefit,” for he had, as the Committee on 
Transportation in 1838 put it, “ been long assiduously and 
successfully endeavouring to render transportation a painful 
punishment and to make the convict feel his position to be a 
disagreeable and degraded one.” He had already protested 
against Archbishop Whately’s views on the subject, and here 
was the Government repeating the Archbishop’s misconcep- 
tions, and writing of transportation as if it were a bed of 
roses. In his despatches he now turned the tables on the 
Colonial Office by suggesting that if transportation were to 
be made more severe, then steps to that effect must be taken 
in England. Why not make every sentence last for a term of 
fourteen years, with a period of hard labour included in it, 
and accompany all such sentences with forfeiture of all 
property, and the permanent deprivation of certain civil 
rights ? Let a declaration of the true nature of transportation 
be made in Parliament, showing “ that the criminal in place 
of finding that he was about to work out his own happiness 
and future prosperity, will, to his sorrow, discover that he had 
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brought upon himself permanent degradation, and the 
bitterest form of slavery.” 

The condition of the assigned, he pointed out, had grown 
steadily worse. In former times employers might have found 
it sometimes politic to give their assigned labourers indul- 
gences in order to make them work harder. Now that the 
police were better organised and there was competition from 
free labour no such humouring took place. Meat and flour 
were dear, and the assigned man received only just enough 
food and clothing to enable him to work. In a vivid phrase he 
described the convict’s position. “‘ He must engage as a slave 
in that very sort of labour aversion to which perhaps induced 
him when free to commit crime.’’ Arthur, who was fond of 
comparing the transport’s fate to slavery, knew what slavery 
meant, for, as Governor of British Honduras, it had been his 
duty to suppress a slave revolt. 

As for making conditions harsher in the colony, he had 
anticipated the Government, and had already done all that 
could be done by “ sternest severity,” and had carried out 
Government regulations “‘ so far as was consistent with that 
degree of forbearance, and that regard to health and strength, 
which in a civilised country must always receive a necessary 
degree of attention.” We may paraphrase his words and put it 
“‘ | am prepared to administer torments, but I draw the line at 
torture.” He reminded the Colonial Secretary that “ there is 
a point beyond which it is impossible to carry punishment 
with any salutary effect,” and suggested that seven years in a 
chain-gang passed this point. “‘ Seven years are, to persons 
educated and accustomed to live and to reason as convicts do, 
so long a period as almost to extinguish hope.” When hope 
and fear are extinguished by too severe sufferings, apathy 
follows, and apathy makes reformation impossible. Nor do 
such sufferings serve as a deterrent, for the convict if “ reduced 
to a state of torpor . . . will neither complain to his com- 
panion nor write to his friends in England.” Further he 
warned the Government that severity and economy were 
incompatible ; the harsher the treatment, the more expensive 
the supervision required. Privation and misery made men 
desperate, and instead of withdrawing a company of soldiers, 
as had been done recently, the Government ought to increase 
the military force to deal with the increase of burglars and 
bushrangers. Already the growing number of transports 
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and the greater severity had made the situation critical, and 
“additional military force must be promptly afforded or 
convict discipline must be relaxed.” Like Bourke, Arthur laid 
stress on the divergence between English and Colonialinterests, 
and he appealed to the Home Government not “ to involve 
the transport in such misery as will render him hopeless and 
callous and ready, whenever the eye of the overseer is with- 
drawn, to rush through mere recklessness into the commission 
of outrages upon the peaceable part of the community.” 
Arthur’s despatches throw light on the working of the 
plan. One band of the special prisoners from the Moffatt 
“exhibited so much feeling and sullenness ” when told of 
their fate that, fearing for the safety of the overseers, he 
despatched them to a penal settlement instead of a chain-gang. 
Writing on May 27th, he complained that whereas the original 
despatch had stated that the men would be sentenced to their 
special punishment in England, none of the prisoners had 
heard anything about the matter till they reached Van 
Diemen’s Land. Now the published correspondence between 
Stanley and Melbourne contains a letter from Melbourne to 
the judges suggesting that grand juries should be informed of 
the new arrangements, and that convicts when sentenced 
should be warned of the “ degrees of rigour ” to be applied to 
them. Why had this not been done? The explanation is 
probably given in the same despatch in which Arthur com- 
plains of the omission, for he goes on to say that he had con- 
sulted his Attorney-General who, though describing it as a 
bolder measure than he could advise, to refuse to carry out 
instructions, gave it as his opinion that to send these men to 
chain-gangs was not consistent with the Transportation Laws. 
Working in irons was a distinct punishment, and no part of 
transportation, nor naturally incident to it. In other words the 
Government instructions about chain-gangs were illegal. The 
instructions about penal settlements he regarded as legal, 
since the Governor already possessed the power of moving a 
convict to any place he thought fit. The Attorney-General 
remarked that a new Act of Parliament legalising this use of 
chain-gangs might be salutary, but in that case what punish- 
ment would be left for offences committed in the Colony ? 
Labour in chain-gangs, it must be remembered, was a common 
sentence for such offences, and could be given by two justices. 
This despatch from Arthur, with its serious charge of 
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illegality, reached London in November 1834. By that time 
the Whigs were no longer in office. They had been succeeded 
by a short-lived Tory Ministry under Sir Robert Peel. In that 
Ministry Lord Aberdeen was made Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with the young Gladstone as his under-secretary. 
To a sensitive and conscientious man like Aberdeen, the whole 
subject of transportation must have been painful, and what 
he called Arthur’s “ just and impressive remarks ” about the 
dangers of over-severity moved him deeply. On February 
21st, 1835, he sent an important despatch to Arthur. This 
despatch announces that Mr. Secretary Goulburn (Home 
Secretary) has consulted the Law Officers, and that they agree 
with the opinion of the Attorney-General of Van Diemen’s 
Land that “ in passing sentences of transportation the Judges 
cannot direct a convict to be kept to hard labour in chains.” 
Further, “ the Secretary of State has not authority to give 
such an order.” The consequences of this error must be re- 
paired as soon as possible, and all persons confined in chains 
as a result of orders from England must be released from their 
chains at once. 

‘“‘ Even if the Law,” wrote Lord Aberdeen, ‘‘ had not for- 
bidden the practice of confining the convicts in chains for 
seven years from their arrival, and if I could have reconciled 
myself to the infliction of such a punishment as a general or 
prevalent practice, I should have doubted whether for the 
reason which you have suggested, such a measure would not 
have been found to counteract the very purposes with a view 
to which it had been adopted. I cannot regret the necessity 
which prescribes the abandonment of that plan.” It is 
desirable, he added, that the conditions of transportation 
should be known, but greatly increased severity would not 
stop crime and would deprive the criminal of all chance of 
reformation. In a confidential letter of the same date, Aber- 
deen points out that difficulties may arise from the claims of 
convicts to compensation for illegal detention in chains, a 
situation which Arthur will no doubt meet with his “ charac- 
teristic firmness and discretion,” realising, of course, that the 
ultimate responsibility does not rest with him. Similar letters, 
mutatis mutandis, were sent to Sir Richard Bourke. 

Arthur’s reply, dated September 17th, 1835, shows how 
unnecessary were Aberdeen’s fears that the convicts might 
prove litigious. “Immediately after its (the despatch’s) 
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receipt I proceeded in person to the station where the gang 
was employed, and intimated to them this intention of mercy, 
which they very joyfully received as a boon, and I may add 
that I do not apprehend unpleasant consequences from any of 
the measures that have been employed towards these men.” 
Bourke wrote on July 24th that the 247 convicts concerned 
had all been released from their irons, and had received the 
relaxation with gratitude. 

Long before these replies were written Aberdeen had left 
his office, for in April 1835 the Whigs came into power again. 
Stanley did not return to the Colonial Office—he had indeed 
left the party—and a change of spirit in that department is 
shown in a minute on Bourke’s letter, written, apparently, by 
Sir George Grey, Under-Secretary for the Colonies. If we were 
to send our convicts, he wrote, to another planet, to miserable 
sufferings, in order to deter others, we should be acting “ with 
about equal reason as in thus creating unprofitable because 
unknown misery on one side of the globe in order to prevent the 
perpetration of offences on the other side of it.”” A Committee 
to inquire into the question of Transportation was set up in 
1835. Inits Report of 1838 it condemned the whole system of 
transportation, and (if they ever saw it), the description of 
chain-gangs given in that Report must have been curious read- 
ing for the two highly civilised and cultured gentlemen who 
had found in these institutions a panacea for the growth of 
crime. “ They are locked up,” wrote the Report of chain-gang 
prisoners, ‘‘ from sunset to sunrise in the caravans or boxes 
used for this description of persons, which hold from twenty to 
twenty-eight men, but in which the whole number can neither 
stand upright nor sit down at the same time (except with their 
legs at right angles to their bodies), and which, in some 
instances, do not allow more than eighteen inches in width for 
each individual to lie down upon on the bare boards; they 
are kept to work under a strict military guard during the day, 
and liable to suffer flagellation for trifling offences, such as an 
exhibition of obstinacy, insolence, and the like; being in 
chains, discipline is more easily preserved amongst them and 
escape more easily prevented than among the road-parties out 
of chains. This description of punishment belongs to a 
barbarous age, and merely tends to increase the desperation 
of the character of an offender.” 

BarBAarRA Hammonp. 


A VOYAGE TO BEYROUT A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


N the April of 1835 Alphonse de Lamartine eclipsed his 

own fame as a poet by the production of a work of brilliant 

prose. In the Voyage en Orient he told the story of a 
journey on which he had set out two years before. Always 
masterly in his dealings with publishers, he embarked with a 
contract in his pocket which he calculated would cover even 
his fantastic expenses: and he always maintained—though 
we must allow something for his optimism in financial matters 
—that his journey in the East cost him nothing. Apart from 
this truly modern incident, the Voyage, which took place but 
a century ago, seems nearly as remote from all the conditions 
of present-day travel as the fourteenth-century journey of 
Marco Polo. 

We who live in the era of Thomas Cook and Son, and can 
at any time take a trip to Palestine with ease and security, 
must needs view with pity and amazement the cost of 
Lamartine’s preparations, and the small amount of comfort 
he achieved in spite of his elaborate labour. He chartered a 
brig with a crew of seventeen hands besides the captain. He 
took with him six faithful servants—one of them an excellent 
cook—several of his dogs, and three guests—M. Amédée de 
Parseval, an old family friend; M. Capmas, an elderly 
savant ; and a Dutch doctor, who was to look after the health 
of his delicate little daughter Julia, who, he hoped, would 
greatly benefit by the dry air and sunshine of the East. He 
arranged that the vessel, which was to traverse the pirate- 
infested archipelago, should carry a small armoury, including 
two cannon. He stocked it with two sheep, crates of live 
fowls, and a goat to supply milk for the little invalid. And 
since the mind too must be fed, he despatched from his 
Burgundian home to Marseilles a case containing five hun- 
dred books. 

The departure from his house in Macon had been fixed for 
May 25th; but just when carriages had been packed and 
goods forwarded to Marseilles, little Julia caught a chill and 
was alarmingly ill. When, after a week, she was out of 
danger, her distracted father started alone to Marseilles to 
confer with M. G. Consul-General of Syria, who rearranged 
his projected route, gave him valuable counsel, and promised 
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to serve the travellers as far as was in his power. Lamartine, 
enjoying the warmth of Provence, which always revitalised 
him, began really to look forward to the voyage; but when 
he beheld the sleeping accommodation of the brig, the 
“airless, lightless holes worse than prison cells,” he regretted 
ever having planned “to expose his wife and child to such 
hardships.” Finally the largest cabin was made tolerably 
comfortable for Madame de Lamartine and her child. The 
captain gave up his own to their two maids; and in the 
others, just large enough to hold a hammock and a ship’s 
chest, Lamartine ordered portholes to be pierced. 

The ladies and their maids were hospitably received by 
admirers of the poet in Marseilles: on June 13th they went 
on board to unpack, and on the 14th early in the morning the 
Alceste set sail. Some twelve hours later she was becalmed in 
the Bay of Ciotat. The captain’s home was near by ; he took 
his passengers to visit it. Possibly he was loath to recognise a 
breeze that would waft him far from his young wife: cer- 
tainly it was not till July 14th, when the Lamartines had 
been four weeks on board, that their voyage really began. 

No chapters of the Journey to the East are more interesting 
than those which describe it. None better exhibit Lamartine’s 
mastery of his new medium, the compelling emotional quality 
of his prose; none again—not even those dealing with the 
adventurous ride of husband and wife to Damascus, or of 
Lamartine’s interview with that strange being Lady Hester 
Stanhope—give us so strong an impression of remoteness 
from the life of to-day. The routine of the little party which 
settles down for a period determined by the accidents of tides, 
storms and quarantines in a relatively small ship, and pro- 
vides its own diversions and its own nourishment, is archaic ; 
but Lamartine invests it not only with glamour, but with 
inevitability ; so that the reader comes to feel that this is real 
seafaring, and it is existence on a modern luxury liner which 
becomes by comparison fantastic and unreal. From the 
standpoint of a passenger reacting to new sensations and to 
previously unimagined loveliness and terror Lamartine never 
departs. His seascapes have a wholly different character 
from those of naval experts such as Conrad or Pierre Loti. 
His narrative is exempt from that assumption of nautical 
knowledge which bores us in many modern travels and 
romances. How simply, for example, he describes the strange, 
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new experience of losing sight of land, of finding his horizon 
formed on every side only by 


The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


It was reassuring to watch the crew: some stretched upon 
the spotless planks, some squatting, pipe in mouth, on coils 
of ropes, some offering wisps of hay to the tethered goat, or 
giving grain and water to the captive fowls ; all cheerful and 
unconcerned, glancing carelessly at the foaming waves “as a 
landsman at a pavement that he has trodden a hundred 
times.” The sun dips into the waves, and from the bridge 
comes a call: Messieurs, la priére! Red caps are doffed : 
the youngest of the crew chants the Ave Marta Marts Stella, 
and the passengers join in the melancholy cadence of the 
litany. The poet, still looking at the western sky where the 
departed sun has left “‘ a bank of golden sand,” meditates on 
the inevitability of prayer, “ offspring of man’s first sigh and 
joy,” when a cry from his child makes him turn to the east. 
“A fire on the sea, Papa, a burning ship!” There lies indeed a 
molten, fiery mass. It rounds quickly to a glowing disk, 
and a flaming moon emerges from the water. The purple sky 
becomes spangled with stars: the first watch of the night is 
called: the sailors who go below salute the captain with the 
words : ‘‘ May God be with us ” : Lamartine’s wife and child 
and friends retire to their cabins ; he himself lingers on deck 
far into the night. 

Sea and sky are transformed before dawn. A day and a 
night the brig is buffeted by winds and waves and driven out 
of her course. She skirts the coast of Africa, and not till July 
22nd does she reach Malta. Then the captain is informed 
that if his crew and passengers wish to land they will be 
subjected to a quarantine of ten days. The passengers do 
wish to land. Relying on the fact that Julia as a babe has 
crossed the Channel to and back from England, the con- 
tingency of sea-sickness seems never to have presented itself 
to the optimistic imagination of her parents. Now the fragile 
child was so exhausted that they asked themselves whether 
they had better return and spend the winter on the French or 
Italian Riviera. But there, too, the quarantine regulations 
were in force, and surely the worst of the voyage was over. 
Some nights on land, however, were a necessity for her. 
Lamartine appealed to the French Consul and he to the 
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Governor. The port authorities reduced the quarantine to 
three days. 

The halt at Malta proved to be the brightest incident of the 
voyage. Lamartine’s name was better known in Great Britain 
then than it is to-day, and his English wife’s relatives were 
people of an assured position. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, the 
Governor, went out of his way to show kindness to the charm- 
ing pair and their fascinating child, “ receiving us,” as the 
poet declared, “as old friends rather than as chance travel- 
lers.” One of Sir Frederick’s staff, Mr. Grieg, had scarcely 
been introduced to them before he offered them his country 
house as a refuge, while Mrs. Grieg promised to send out extra 
furniture and every possible comfort for the little invalid. 
Perhaps these strangers perceived what the parents refused 
to recognise—that the child’s days were numbered. It must 
have been hard for Marianne de Lamartine, who had just 
discovered in Malta a congenial English environment, to 
decline Mrs. Grieg’s kind proposal. But to have accepted it 
would have been to nullify the varied purposes and the long- 
cherished dreams which had induced her husband to plan and 
undertake the journey. Another equally unexpected proposal 
was welcomed with gratitude. Captain Lyons, commanding 
the frigate Madagascar, was returning to the naval base at 
Nauplia, and offered to escort, and even to tow, the Alceste 
through the pirate-infested Aegean; and the Lamartines 
were the more touched by his courtesy since they had not 
even been introduced to him, he and his crew having been 
prevented from landing by the quarantine regulations which 
had been relaxed in their own case. 

On August Ist, after a good week’s rest, they left Malta 
with an almost homesick regret. Some twelve leagues from it 
they found themselves becalmed. The frigate, towering above 
them, seemed 


A painted ship upon a painted ocean. 


At night the Madagascar’s crew organised a concert for the 
benefit of the passengers of the Alceste, and each morning 
Captain Lyons came on board the brig to inquire after the 
ladies’ health. Not till August 6th did the serrated summits 
of the mountains of Greece emerge against a lowering sky 

. and Lamartine saw his Julia, fair and sylph-like in her 
white dress and floating curls, cuddled up against her mother, 
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listening with her habitual vivacity and intentness to stories 
of the Greek heroes. Such tales must have seemed to the 
young traveller scarcely less wonderful than her own experi- 
ences ; for presently the frigate went off to chase a suspicious 
vessel, and then a second, seen to be full of men in Albanian 
dress, approached the Alceste. The bandits—if such they 
were—were quickly intimidated by the captain’s threat to 
open fire on them; and protesting that they were merely 
peaceful merchants, they made off. The crew and passengers 
of the brig were, however, greatly relieved when, before 
nightfall, the guardian frigate returned to their proximity. 

Their route had been changed in order that they might 
benefit by the English escort. Lamartine had intended, if he 
visited Greece at all, to do so on his return journey. Now he 
must needs enter the harbour of Nauplia; and once again 
little Julia’s extreme exhaustion made a landing desirable. 
The party spent five nights in a miserable inn, from the 
windows of which they constantly witnessed street fighting 
and scenes of violence. Lamartine’s letters to his brother-in- 
law, Montherot, and to his close friend the Comte Aymon de 
Virieu, reflect the state of the distressful land and the iniqui- 
ties of its inhabitants. By sea and land, ruin, devastation, 
brigandage and conflagration. ‘“‘ A week ago Missolonghi was 
sacked and taken. This morning there was fighting beneath 
my windows.” “ We have a view of Argos and Mycenz, but 
it is impossible to go outside the walls: Greece is a scene of 
desolation, pillage, daily massacres.” 

In Greece and its condition Lamartine had reason to be 
particularly interested. Two years previously he had been 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece; but unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately for himself, there was at the 
moment no Court to which he could be accredited. The king 
designated by the Powers, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
had: not found the honour thrust upon him to his taste, and 
one night had quietly slipped out of Paris. Before a more 
courageous monarch could be discovered, the revolution of 
1830 had driven the representative of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons from the throne of France. Lamartine’s scrupulous 
conscience would not allow him to transfer his services to the 
younger branch. He would acquiesce in the kingship of 
Louis Philippe so long as his rule gave a good and secure 
government to his country: but he at once tendered his 
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resignation of the post conferred on him by Charles X. Now 
his adherence to his own code of honour was rewarded. It 
was assuredly no case of sour grapes which made him view 
with satisfaction the intense discomfort of the post he had 
coveted and renounced. He dined with M. Rouen, and found 
him longing “ to get out of this deadly hole.” 

A visit to Athens did not remove Lamartine’s unfavourable 
impression of Greece and its inhabitants. The modern city, 
devastated by war, had been rebuilt in a shoddy, higgledy- 
piggledy fashion: and even the great monuments of its 
golden age, seen under a grey and lowering sky, failed to 
evoke his enthusiasm. He was not, like Chateaubriand, an 
instinctive Hellenist, and the romantic in him, viewing 
architecture as an aspect of landscape—or as the expression 
of the soul of a people—found in Greece only “ the cerecloth 
of the dead” in surroundings which lacked warmth and 
colour. Easily stirred by grandiosity—the vastness of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, the colossal remains of the temples at Baalbek 
—he found the Acropolis bleak and puny, and though he 
acknowledged, he did not feel the perfection of the Parthenon. 
His artistic wife did not share his lack of enthusiasm, and, 
long after, regretted it to her friend and biographer Charles 
Alexandre. Possibly Lamartine’s powers of appreciation and 
sense of beauty were dulled by anxiety. The entry for August 
5th in the note-book from which he subsequently wrote his 
Voyage en Orient is significant: Vives tnquiétudes pour la 
santé de ma fille. 

To the Comte Aymon de Virieu, his sometime schoolfellow, 
the brotherless friend of the brotherless poet, his alter ego, 
his counsellor and critic, he had already acknowledged his 
consciousness of error in bringing the delicate child with him. 
Virieu, himself the father of a healthy brood, had blamed him 
for it. Madame de Cessiat, his eldest sister, mother of the 
girls who were to be the joy and solace of the poet’s later life, 
had implored him to leave Julia in her keeping. He had been 
obstinate in his belief—curiously shared by his wife—that a 
sea voyage would benefit her health: while the father dwelt 
on the educational value of travel, and had laid to his soul 
the flattering unction that to his daughter’s natural “ beauty, 
innocence, susceptibility to lofty and generous sentiment ” 
he was adding an acquaintance with “ the most enchanting 
and marvellous spots on earth.” When, however, before 
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reaching Stampalia, the Alceste “ rolled and groaned ” tossed 
by a furious storm, and “ I passed a horrible night in tending 
my child and pacing the deck,” the unhappy father wished 
that a celestial messenger could have wafted Julia to the 
garden of St. Point, the poet’s country home in Burgundy 
where he usually spent the summer. 

The storm abated, and Rhodes appeared “ like a bouquet 
of flowers on the breast of the waves.” Two delicious days 
were spent there ; but they were followed by six of slow pro- 
gress and a heavy ground-swell before the wretched brig 
found safe harbourage in Cyprus. The French Consul and 
his wife boarded it at once and warmly invited the Lamartines 
to stay with them. The poet wrote of “the delight of rest 
after long navigation, and very friendly hospitality”; but 
he found the island, which under Venetian rule had been so 
fruitful, prosperous and productive, barren, disafforested and 
poverty-stricken under the Turks. 

Shortly after leaving Cyprus the Alceste was becalmed 
under a broiling sun. For a week the passengers endured all 
the tortures of the Ancient Mariner with the exception of the 
lack of water. But the water was warm; and the scorched 
decks smoked when sprinkled with it. The faces of the crew 
ran with sweat after the slightest exertion. The poet and his 
friends opened books, but had not energy to read them. 
Little Julia panted and languished. Not till September 4th 
did a slight breeze carry the Alceste a few leagues forward : 
she made slightly more progress on the §th. That afternoon 
the captain pointed out the white peaks of the Lebanon range, 
seeming, as their flanks were veiled in mist, to float high in the 
sky. The French escort sailed away: the brig had only to 
make the harbour of Beyrout. But, lest his passengers should 
be too hopeful, the captain spoke of the possibility of infinite 
delay caused by the tricks of winds and currents. Lamartine, 
sleepless himself, heard with satisfaction through the thin 
partition the quiet breathing of his child. ‘‘ To-morrow,” he 
thought, “ I too may slumber, feeling secure as to the precious 
life I have hazarded ; and I prayed to God that He would 
pardon my imprudence; and that He would not punish me 
for having trusted in Him and asked of Him more than I had 
any right to ask.” 

Footsteps on the deck above him! The lap of the waves 
against the moving brig; the vibration of the vessel as its 
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anchor found a hold. Lamartine rose and looked through 
his porthole. He perceived scattered stationary lights ; he 
heard the barking of dogs. The Alceste was safe in the port of 
Beyrout, the “ Felix Julia” of Augustan times—a name of 
happy, of fallaciously happy, augury. It was midnight : none 
of his companions stirred. He got back into his hammock 
and fell into a profound slumber. The voyage from Marseilles 
to Beyrout, scheduled definitely to-day at one week via 
Alexandria and Jaffa, at a fortnight via the Pirzeus, Izmir and 
Rhodes, had taken exactly sixty days. 

“ The first hours on shore after a long voyage are not unlike 
convalescence after a long illness,” wrote Lamartine from the 
house of the French agent acting for the Consul who was still 
absent. It was strange and pleasant to sit languidly on a 
terrace among perfumed shrubs and to look round on trees 
and verdure, and down on the brig tossing on the harbour’s 
swell. Next morning Lamartine, always an early riser, set 
forth at daybreak to look for a habitation which should be a 
temporary home, the starting-point of longer or shorter 
expeditions, and a winter resting-place for the child who 
seemed to have revived already, “like a flower planted in 
congenial soil.” On high ground, at ten minutes’ distance 
from the town, he found a group of five Arab houses each 
containing a ground-floor kitchen, an upper sleeping-room and 
the flat roof which served as a parlour on hot summer evenings 
and sunny winter noons. Arab carpenters were at once set 
to work to connect the little houses by means of wooden 
galleries. Floors and divans were spread with cheaply pur- 
chased Egyptian mats and Damascene carpets; native 
cooking utensils and pottery were purchased; books and 
personal possessions were landed from the brig. In a few days 
the party had settled down in an unconventional but com- 
fortable dwelling, in which they received calls from the 
Egyptian Governor and all the leading European colonists. 
Never and nowhere, Lamartine afterwards declared, did he 
and his wife experience a more cordial welcome, or enjoy 
more open-hearted hospitality than at Beyrout. 

The Alceste was dismissed for a year. When it re-entered 
the Beyrout harbour in the spring of 1833 it took on board 
only a little coffin. Lamartine wished to spare his childless 
wife the anguish of retracing the stages by which she had 
journeyed out with anxiety, but with hope. The bereaved 
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parents actually endured more perils on their voyage to 
Constantinople than those they had experienced on the brig ; 
and the caravan journey overland from Constantinople to 
Vienna nearly cost Lamartine his life. 

They had been but a few days in one of their homes in the 
Maconnais before Lamartine departed suddenly, and without 
telling his wife the reason of his absence. Once again he 
posted to Marseilles, once again went on board the Alceste. 
He returned with all that was mortal of his child, and with 
his own hands laid the little coffin in the vault built into the 
Park wall of St. Point. Next day he told his wife that Julia 
had come home and lay beside his own adored mother, who 
had not only dearly loved her grandchild but who by her 
stores of the Land and the Book had first kindled in his own 
young mind a glowing and inextinguishable desire for Un 


Voyage en Orient. 
L. M. Race. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RouNDABOUT TO STRESA. 


OT for the first, nor probably for the last, time in 
PN pices European diplomacy the leading politicians 

have been seeking each other out and earnestly dis- 
cussing how they may avoid making war upon each other. 
One of their effects has been to excite a nervous feeling on 
the stock exchanges. It has been a common ground of fear 
outside of Germany that March 16th might make all the 
difference to the work in hand; that Germany’s formal 
repudiation of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles might imply 
the final break-up of the Versailles system, including the League 
of Nations; and the fact cannot be denied that Germany 
has now become potentially, if not actually, the strongest 
military power in Europe. The spectacular journeys of Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Eden in Europe created an impression 
in many minds that a last desperate attempt was being made 
to postpone the next war. When one comes to think of it, 
the main purpose of high diplomacy at any time is to post- 
pone the next war. The interesting and rather confusing 
thing is that high diplomacy creates the very danger it tries 
to dodge. 

To those, and they are many, who have forgotten every- 
thing that happened in Europe before March 16th, 1935, it 
would none the less be comforting to remember the compar- 
able and almost innumerable crises that have afflicted 
European diplomacy since 1918. No doubt January 11th, 
1923, when the French marched into the Ruhr, was the less 
alarming because Germany in one sense and in some degree 
was at that time disarmed. No doubt the preliminaries to the 
Locarno Conference of 1925 were protected from panic by 
the same circumstance. But October 14th, 1933, when Herr 
Hitler’s men walked out of Geneva and turned their backs 
upon the Disarmament Conference ; July 25th, 1934, when 
Herr Dollfuss was murdered; October 9th, 1934, when 
M. Barthou and King Alexander were murdered : all those 
occasions were as essentially disturbing in kind, if not quite 
in degree, as was March 16th, 1935. In point of vigour and 
bustle the few days that preceded the grant of “ equality ” to 
Germany on December 11th, 1932, were as dramatic as the 
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few recent weeks of the Simon-Eden visits to the European 
capitals. It is necessary to preserve the perspective of these 
many events if one is to preserve one’s sanity in face of the 
egregious things that are performed in the name of peace and 
security by the politicians who practise diplomacy. It is 
arguable that the fresh, earnest people who devour Mein 
Kampf with increasing indignation are a greater danger to 
peace and security than the lazy cynics who take such 
rubbish for granted. If the world were ruled by cynics, there 
would be no war. It was Lord Brentford, than whom no 
more sincere or excellent man ever breathed, who raided 
Arcos in the summer of 1927: and eight years later the 
whirligig of time sends Mr. Eden to Moscow in a chaste and 
almost suppliant spirit. Cynicism is perhaps the wrong word. 
A better would be restraint, or self-control, a refusal to be 
“drawn,” or to be surprised at anything: in short, the 
quality described by the classic Greek word codpootvm, a 
quality which happens perversely enough to be wholly 
foreign to the modern Greek temperament. 

In the present instance the order of events has followed a 
pattern which hardly can surprise any student of European 
affairs. It had been common knowledge ever since Herr 
Hitler entered the Chancellor’s office in the Wilhelmstrasse 
at the beginning of 1933 that he and his boon companions 
were bent upon showing the world how alarming Germany 
could be. It has been known for two years that Germany had 
defied the Treaty of Versailles and was rearming. After 
Germany had finally quitted Geneva (October 14th, 1933), 
and after the subsequent attempts made by Anglo-French 
diplomacy to bring her back to the disarmament discussions 
had finally broken down (April 17th, 1934), German policy, 
it could hardly be denied, was launched upon a course of 
isolated defiance. The attempt upon Austria last summer 
plunged Europe into five months of panic. The tension was 
relieved by the conclusion of the Rome Pact (January 7th, 
1935), which, it was hoped, might become the precursor to a 
general system of security in Europe, especially as the harm- 
less passing of the Saar plebiscite (January 13th, 1935) might 
suggest, even to such minds as Herr Hitler’s and General 
Géring’s, that there was something to be said for Germany’s 
trying to attain her ends by fair, rather than by other means. 

In January of this year, therefore, the atmosphere had 
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greatly improved. M. Flandin and M. Laval came to London 
to see if the combined statesmanship of Paris and London 
could not take advantage of that better atmosphere to ensure 
the peace of Europe. On February 3rd they issued their 
now famous joint proposal. The central idea they conceived 
was “that the encouraging progress thus achieved [i.e. by 
the pacific event of the Saar plebiscite under League of 
Nations management] may now be continued by means of 
the direct and effective co-operation of Germany.” It was 
none the less obvious to London and to Paris as well as to 
Rome and to Moscow that Berlin was not yet disposed to co- 
operate in constructive diplomacy. Germany’s answer to 
the proposal of February 3rd was delivered to the British 
and French Ambassadors on February 14th, and published 
the day after. Now the proposal itself had been that a joint 
conference be held of all the parties concerned. In her 
answer, Germany said that she “ would be glad if” the 
British Government ‘‘ were, to begin with, ready to enter 
into a direct exchange of views with the German Government.” 
The German suggestion was that as the British Government 
had conferred with the French Government, it should now 
confer with the German Government. That rejoinder looked 
both simple and logical ; but in its effect, accidental or inten- 
tional, it was mischievous. 
Consultations at once took place between Paris and 
London on the question whether the German answer was in- 
-deed any answer at all to the invitation given. The British 
Government, by virtue of its abiding principle that for the 
sake of peace in Europe Great Britain must run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, decided that Germany had 
been actuated by the best of motives, and Sir John Simon 
was instructed to visit Berlin. Thereupon M. Corbin visited 
the British Foreign Office daily (February 17th to 23rd) with 
a view to extracting from the British Government a promise 
that when Sir John went to Berlin he would refuse to be 
drawn into any sectional discussion of the February 3rd 
proposal, and would refuse to discuss it except as an integral 
whole. The promise was duly given. It was thereupon 
arranged that Sir John should fly to Berlin on March 7th and 
fly back to London on March roth. Next, the British Govern- 
ment was constrained to consider the question of British 
armed strength in relation to the generally increased and 
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increasing strength of other countries; and it decided that 
the British forces also must be increased. The tactical 
question arose whether that announcement should be made 
before or after Sir John’s visit to Berlin. If before, it might 
damage the chance of success in Berlin. If after, it might 
damage any success that might have been achieved. It was 
decided to publish the document before the visit took place. 
It was therefore published on March 4th (Cmd. 4827. See 
ConTEMPORARY Review, April 1935, pp. 490-1). The imme- 
diate result was that the prospect of Sir John’s visit was not 
only blurred, but obliterated. Herr Hitler pleaded a cold, 
and the visit was cancelled. 

On March oth Mr. Maisky, Russian Ambassador in London, 
who hardly concealed the stoicism with which he learned of 
the British difficulty with Germany, went to the Foreign 
Office and delivered a formal invitation for Mr. Eden to visit 
Moscow. It was Mr. Eden who was invited, because the hint 
had been conveyed to Kensington Palace Gardens that Sir 
John could not himself spare the time for both Berlin and 
Moscow. Also on March gth (for the diplomatic expedient of 
a cold in the head obviously could not serve any protracted 
purpose) Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, 
informed Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
that after a fortnight’s cure Herr Hitler would be glad to 
receive Sir John in Berlin. 

The next step in that nervous episode of European diplo- 
macy was taken on March 15th, when M. Flandin’s Govern- 
ment announced to the Deputies and to the Senate in Paris 
that measures would forthwith be taken to restore the balance 
of the French armed forces which had been destroyed by the 
fallen birth-rate. It was not an increase in armed strength 
he foreshadowed. He announced that the deficiency of 
recruits after the expiry of the current year would be made 
good by an extension of the period of service for those who 
were to be called to the colours in April : an extension namely 
from twelve to eighteen months, to be followed in the case of 
subsequent classes, those called to the colours up to the end of 
1939, by a further extension to two years. The effect of that 
policy would be, not to increase French strength, but to 
maintain the total of effectives at the existing figure of 
400,000. As Germany’s effectives were already nearly 
600,000 (including the 200,000 of armed military police), and 
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as the French population of 40,000,000 contrasted with the 
German population of 70,000,000, there was little reason for 
alarm in Berlin. There was more reason for alarm in Paris. 

Reason, however, plays little part in high diplomacy. On 
the very next day, March 16th, the German Government 
issued its famous challenge. It took the form of a proclama- 
tion repudiating the military part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
instituting immediate compulsory military service, and 
increasing the regular army to thirty-six divisions, say 
550,000 men. So great was the immediate panic created in 
London that an emergency meeting of Ministers was called 
for the following morning (Sunday, March 17th). The cause 
of the panic was that if Germany maintained her claim, a 
general agreement about armaments limitation in the sense 
of the Anglo-French proposal of February 3rd would be 
impossible, because Germany’s claim was not for equality 
but for substantial superiority. It was known that the 
German “peace” army was already some 400,000 strong, 
which figure contrasted with 135,000 in October 1933, when 
Germany left the Disarmament Conference. 

The panic spread through Europe. For four days and 
nights the telephone and telegraph lines throughout Europe 
were almost uninterruptedly in use. One of the embassies in 
London, for example, received 160 long telegrams, mostly in 
double cipher, in those few days : an average of two an hour 
day and night. The real implication of the German procla- 
mation was promptly diagnosed to be its provision of trained 
reserves, a matter which had been one of the great difficulties 
of the Disarmament Conference. Including the trained, 
armed police, Germany would have a “ peace” army of at 
least 600,000, contrasting, for example, with the French 
400,000, the Russian 960,000, the British 93,000 ; but 
Germany’s potential “ war ” strength, including the trained 
reserves to be yielded under a system of conscription, was 
vastly greater. British Ministers, recalled overnight to 
London, met on March 17th. French Ministers met in Paris 
on that same morning and at once transmitted their views to 
London, for verbal communication to the British Government. 

The French Government, first, requested to be informed 
what view the British Government took of the German 
proclamation ; second, suggested that a protest be at once 
sent to Berlin; third, suggested that Great Britain, Italy 
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and France should at once consult together by virtue of the 
Rome Pact and the Anglo-French proposal of February 3rd ; 
and fourth, submitted that the original basis of Sir John 
Simon’s visit to Berlin (which had now been fixed for March 
24th) had been shattered. France did not suggest, however, 
that the visit be abandoned. Those French views were com- 
municated orally in the morning of March 17th. At the 
request of the Foreign Office they were put into writing and 
delivered at 3 p.m. on that day. On the following day 
(March 18th) M. Corbin, the French Ambassador (who had 
left London for Paris on March 16th in ignorance of what 
was impending in Berlin, but took the first train back to 
London on March 17th), went to see Sir Robert Vansittart 
at the Foreign Office with a view to further explaining the 
French feeling and to eliciting information on the British 
feeling. 

That same afternoon it was made known, to the complete 
surprise of French quarters, that a British Note had been 
sent to Berlin, had been delivered, and had been answered. 
Without even waiting to hear the content of that Note, the 
whole of France exploded into indignation on the triple 
ground that France had neither been consulted nor informed, 
nor had her observations of the day before been answered. 
What in fact the British Note did was to protest against 
Germany’s unilateral repudiation of the Treaty, and to 
demand whether the German Government still wished Sir 
John Simon to visit Berlin for the original purpose. To that 
question Germany at once answered yes. 

March 19th dawned upon an unpleasant scene. On that 
day Signor Mussolini telephoned to Signor Grandi, the 
Italian Ambassador in London, and instructed him to 
protest against the British Government’s isolated action and 
to suggest that a Franco-British-Italian consultation take 
place in Italy before Sir John Simon went to Berlin. The 
French Government at once seconded that request. The 
British Cabinet, disturbed by the storm it had provoked in 
Rome and in Paris, met in the afternoon of that day and 
decided that, although a consultation in Italy could not be 
arranged before Sir John Simon went to Berlin, Mr. Eden 
would go to Paris on March 23rd, if Signor Mussolini for his 
part would send Signor Suvich, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
so that the three-Power consultation could be effected in that 
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way on the eve of Sir John’s visit to Berlin. At precisely 
midnight of March 19th-zoth that suggestion was approved 
by Rome and by Paris, on the condition, accepted by London, 
that the Berlin visit be followed by a meeting between Sir 
John Simon, M. Laval and Signor Mussolini in Northern 
Italy. On March 2oth the storm over London, Paris and 
Rome began to abate. On that day France sent a Note of 
protest to Berlin ; reported Germany’s action to the League 
of Nations as a threat to the general peace ; and hastened to 
accept a standing invitation from the Russian Government 
that M. Laval should visit Moscow. 

One of the consequences of what had taken place between 
Berlin, London, Paris and Rome was a great accession of 
importance to Russia’s diplomacy. Mr. Maisky visited the 
Foreign Office in London on March 1gth and March 22nd to 
explain that the Russian Government, as well as the French 
and Italian, had been incensed by what it regarded as the 
British Government’s hasty and isolated action of March 18th. 
French opinion was by now openly canvassing the feasibility 
of an immediate Franco-Russian alliance. 

The storm had been produced only by Great Britain’s 
failure to consult her diplomatic friends before sending her 
Note to Berlin. There was no complaint about the substance 
of that Note. On March 23rd, when Mr. Eden, Signor Suvich 
and M. Laval duly met for consultation in Paris, it was 
decided that the meeting to be held in Northern Italy after 
Sir John Simon had been to Berlin should be held at Stresa. 
On the following morning (March 24th) Mr. Eden flew from 
Paris to Amsterdam, and Sir John Simon flew to the same 
place from Croydon. They completed the journey together 
by air to Berlin. 

Two days, March 25th and 26th, were taken up by Herr 
Hitler’s exposition of his policy. At a later date (April gth) 
Sir John Simon reported to the House of Commons exactly 
what Herr Hitler had said. 


Herr Hitler (he said) made it plain that Germany was not 
prepared to sign an Eastern Pact under which Germany would 
be bound to mutual assistance. In particular, Germany was not 
prepared to enter into a pact of mutual assistance between herself 
and Russia. On the other hand, Germany was stated to be in 
favour of a non-aggression pact between Powers interested in 
East European questions, together with provisions for consultation 
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if aggression was threatened. Herr Hitler was not prepared, in 
present conditions, to contemplate the inclusion of Lithuania in 
any pact of non-aggression. The Germans also suggested that if, 
in spite of this pact of non-aggression and consultation, hostilities 
should break out between any two contracting Powers, the other 
contracting Powers should engage not to support the aggressor 
in any way. In another connection, however, Herr Hitler dwelt 
on the difficulty of identifying the aggressor. Asked as to his 
views if some of the other parties entered into an agreement of 
mutual assistance as among themselves, Herr Hitler stated that 
he considered this idea was dangerous and objectionable, as in 
his opinion it would tend to create special interests in a group 
within the wider system. 


On March 27th Sir John Simon returned to London by air 
and Mr. Eden left by train for Moscow, where he arrived on 
the following morning. Mr. Eden spent three days, March 
28th to 30th, conversing with Mr. Stalin, Mr. Molotov and 
Mr. Litvinov. He left Moscow just before midnight on 
March 31st, arrived in Warsaw at midday on April Ist, 
conversed with Marshal Pilsudski and Colonel Beck till the 
afternoon of April 3rd, arrived in Prague on the morning of 
April 4th, and after a long conversation with Dr. Benesh 
left by air in an attempt to reach London that same night. A 
hundred miles of snow squalls, severe air sickness, the 
bursting of a small blood vessel, and the prospect of worse 
weather ahead, forced him down at Cologne, where he spent 
the night. He finished the journey on April 5th by train and 
boat, and retired to bed with phlebitis. 

The diplomatic result of his talks in Moscow, Warsaw and 
Prague was summarised by Sir John Simon, in the speech 
already referred to (April gth), in these words : 


In Moscow the Lord Privy Seal learned that the Soviet Govern- 
ment considered that the present international situation made it 
more than ever necessary to pursue the endeavour to promote the 
building up of a security system in Europe as contemplated in 
the London communiqué and in conformity with the principles of the 
League. The Soviet Government emphasised that in its view the 
proposed Eastern Pact did not aim at the isolation or encirclement 
of any State, but at the creation of equal security for all partici- 
pants, and they felt that the participation of both Germany and 
Poland in the Pact would afford the best solution of the problem. 

In Warsaw, the Lord Privy Seal learned the view of the Polish 
Government on this question. Mr. Beck, the Polish Foreign 
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Minister, explained that Poland had, by her existing agreements 
with the Soviet Union on the one hand and with Germany on the 
other, established tranquil conditions upon her two frontiers, and 
the question Poland was bound to ask herself was whether any 
new proposals would improve or trouble the good atmosphere 
established by those two agreements. What I have said will give 
the House some insight into the general attitude of the three 
Governments named towards the Eastern Pact, and the subject 
was also briefly reviewed in the short interview which the Lord 
Privy Seal had with M. Benesh at Prague. 


Sir John completed his résumé of the material that had 
been collected during the European visits in this way : 


As regards the idea of a Central European Pact which was 
more particularly a topic of the Franco-Italian meeting at Rome, 
~ we understood in Berlin that the German Government did not 
reject the idea of such an arrangement on grounds of principle, 
but did not see its necessity and saw great difficulty in defining 
** non-interference ” in relation to Austria. Herr Hitler intimated, 
however, that if the other Governments who should wish to 
conclude a Central European Pact could agree upon a text, the 
German Government would consider it. 

In Warsaw, Mr. Beck told my right hon. friend that Poland was 
prepared to adopt a friendly attitude to a Central European Pact 
and considered that the proposed arrangement might lead to 
appeasement and to the growth of confidence in that region. Mr. 
Benesh, in Prague, expressed the hope that further progress might 
be made on this subject at Stresa. 

In regard to land armaments, Herr Hitler stated that Germany 
required thirty-six divisions, representing a maximum of 550,000 
soldiers of all arms, including a division of the $.S. and militarised 
police troops. He asserted that there were no para-military forma- 
tions in Germany. Germany, he said, claimed to possess all types 
of arms possessed by other countries, and was not prepared to 
refrain from constructing certain types until other countries 
ceased to possess them. If other countries would abandon certain 
types, Germany, he said, would do the same. — 

As regards naval armaments, Germany claimed, with certain 
reserves, thirty-five per cent. of British tonnage ; and in the air, 
parity between Great Britain, France and Germany, provided 
that the development of the Soviet Air Force was not such that 
the revision of these figures would become necessary. If any 
general agreement as to arms limitation could be reached, Germany 
would be prepared to accept and work a system of permanent 
and automatic supervision, on the understanding that such 
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supervision applied to all Powers equally. Herr Hitler said that 
the German Government favoured the suggestion contained in the 
London communiqué of an air pact between the Locarno Powers. 

On the subject of the League of Nations, Herr Hitler referred 
to the assertion he had made in May 1933, that Germany would 
not continue to participate in the League of Nations if she was 
to remain what he described as a country of inferior right, and 
alleged, by way of example, that she was in a position of inferiority 
if she had no colonies. 

I have confined myself to an account of what was said by others ; 
but it must not be supposed that British Ministers did not indicate 
strong disagreement on certain points, and, indeed, at the end of 
the Berlin interviews, I expressed our disappointment at the 
difficulties disclosed in the way of agreement. 

There were, of course, other observations on the different topics, 
but I have endeavoured to communicate to the House with com- 
plete fairness and candour the salient matters ascertained in this 
series of visits. It will be understood that my statement is purely 
objective, and in view of the fact that comments of leading 
newspapers in this country are sometimes supposed on the 
Continent to represent Government opinion, it is desirable to 
state that His Majesty’s Government, faithful to the assurance 
that they would take part at Stresa without previously reaching 
definite conclusions, have not yet formulated their attitude to 
these interviews, and I trust that opinion abroad will await the 
official utterance of the Government before drawing inferences 
from any unauthorised comments and pronouncements. 


The meeting at Stresa had been fixed for April 11th. On 
April 8th the British Cabinet held two sessions in preparation 
for that conference. The knowledge that Mr. Eden would not 
be able to go to Stresa no doubt partly influenced the Cabinet 
in its decision, announced on April 8th, that Mr. MacDonald 
would go. That decision automatically decided M. Flandin 
in the like sense, and Stresa became a Prime Ministers’ as 
well as a Foreign Ministers’ conference. It was on the day 
following the Cabinet meetings that Sir John Simon made his 
statement in the House of Commons. Moscow, Warsaw, 
Prague, Rome and Paris alike were waiting for what they all 
diagnosed would be the decisive disclosure of British policy. 
It was difficult for them to imagine how a European system 
of collective security could be realised unless Great Britain 
were a party to it, unless, that is, Great Britain were willing 
to abandon her traditional policy of refusing European 
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commitments. Sir John made no disclosure of British policy, 
whence it was deduced in the capitals aforesaid that there was 
no British policy at all, despite the clear effect of Sir John’s 
speech, perhaps not wholly intentional, of emphasising the 
fact that Germany was probably the strongest military 
Power in Europe ; that she had offered nothing to collective 
security ; but had demanded everything she could think 
of for her own isolated strength : thirty-six divisions on land, 
air parity with France or Russia whichever be the stronger, 
thirty-five per cent. of British naval tonnage, and colonies 
passim. 

The Stresa Conference began on April 11th. On April 12th 
a mild form of excitement was created by a statement pub- 
lished generally in the London newspapers, on the innocent, 
unofhicial and apparently misunderstood authority of the 
Minister who was, or ought to have been, immersed in the 
preparation of his impending Budget speech, to the effect 
that Great Britain would make no commitments at Stresa. 
That statement was hotly repudiated by the spokesman of 
the British delegation at Stresa. That same day Sir John 
Simon telephoned to Berlin and obtained some slight modi- 
fication of what Herr Hitler had said to him on March 25th 
and 26th. 

The main result of the Conference was that the discussions 
were to be continued in Geneva and in Rome. By that 
criterion the Conference was a success. So long as the 
politicians talk, the guns are silent. It was agreed that at 
the meeting of the League Council to be held in Geneva on 
April 15th a resolution, drafted in the meantime by the 
Secretariat, should be considered which would condemn 
Germany’s unilateral violation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and set up a committee to report on future sanctions of an 
immediate and automatic kind to be taken against any 
further such violations. It was at least conceivable that the 
germ of the collective system of security might be found in 
that committee’s report. If that hope be fulfilled, there will 
be a lever for inducing Germany to take her part in the 
system. For something was done at Stresa to help in the 
realisation both of the Eastern and the Danubian Pacts. 
The latter was to be discussed in Rome. The former was 
given a fillip by the advance in German policy reported to 
Sir John Simon on April 12th. 
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When Sir John Simon went to Berlin, Germany rejected 
the Eastern Pact, even with the arrangement for mutual 
assistance embodied in an optional clause, for the reason 
that it would be “ dangerous.” Germany now said that, 
albeit reluctantly, she would accept the Eastern Pact, if the 
scheme of mutual assistance were embodied in a separate 
document. In other words, Germany would accept the 
obligation of non-aggression and non-assistance to an 
aggressor. But the separate document for mutual assistance 
would enable France, Russia, the Little Entente countries, 
and perhaps also the Baltic countries, to conclude a multi- 
lateral treaty, both of non-aggression and of mutual assistance. 
Of the five points which constituted the Anglo-French pro- 
posal of February 3rd, three (namely the Eastern Pact, the 
Danubian Pact and the Air Pact) were brought at Stresa a 
little nearer to realisation. While no progress was made on 
the other two (namely the Arms Convention and Germany’s 
return to the League), the Stresa Conference created the 
opportunity, which in London was regarded as potentially 
important, of reminding Germany of the declaration of 
December 11th, 1932. By that declaration, Germany was 
offered equality of status within a system of security. 
Germany had achieved equality and more. The further 
diplomacy projected for Geneva and Rome would enable the 
other Powers to apply some little encouragement to Germany 
to take her part in the collective system. The Conference 
ended on April 14th, with a long official statement of which 
the main purport is summarised abovee 

GrorcE GLascow. 
April 15th, 1935. 
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THE REIGN OF GEORGE V.* 


Readers of Mr. Somervell’s earlier writings will expect a 
competent and balanced account of whatever historical 
period he selects, and his latest volume will not disappoint 
them. His study of the King’s reign is no hasty sketch 
designed exclusively for the Jubilee market. He has worked 
at his theme for years, maturing and revising his judgments 
as he goes. His sub-title is ““ An English Chronicle,” and we 
read in the Preface that he does not look farther afield than an 
English standpoint seemed to require. A second voluntary 
limitation is the virtual exclusion of the non-political aspects 
of the time. There is indeed a chapter on the attempted 
revision of the Prayer Book, but it is only included because 
of the Parliamentary debates to which it gave rise. Mr. 
Somervell is quite right to explain exactly what he provides. 
For a survey of the intellectual life of our people during the last 
twenty-five years, for an analysis of the immense changes in 
the world of thought, for a picture of the new tendencies in 
manners and morals, we must look elsewhere. 

The book is written in a straightforward style and aims at a 
wide public. There are no purple patches, few attempts at 
philosophical generalisation, no forcing of the note. The author 
may be regarded as a fairly typical Englishman in his steadi- 
ness, his tolerance, his distaste for extremes. He may be 

*D. C. Somervell. Ihe Reign of King George the Fifth. Faber & Faber. 128. 6d. 
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described either as a conservative Liberal or a liberal Con- 
servative, for he never strays far from the middle of the road. 
The crudities of Labour and the extravagances of the Die- 
hards are equally distasteful to a man who speaks of Mr. 
Baldwin with greater warmth than of anyone else. To readers 
who know the period well the most interesting feature of the 
book is the series of verdicts on the leading performers in the 
play. He is sufficiently detached to combine praise and blame 
with entire disregard of party labels. Thus he admires the 
solidity of Asquith, the drive of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
resourcefulness of Mr. Churchill, the Parliamentary skill of 
Bonar Law, the philosophic elevation of Balfour’s later years, 
though fully aware in each case of their failings and mistakes. 
Mr. MacDonald reminds him strongly of Gladstone in his 
exuberant eloquence and moral fervour ; and though he does 
not think much of him as a Prime Minister, he recognises that 
he had the makings of a great Foreign Secretary. 

Of the King himself, whose spirit broods over the book, we 
hear little, and it is right that it should be so. For it is his 
duty to be rather than to do, to play a passive role with 
dignity and tact, to carry out his constitutional duties in such 
a way as to strengthen the foundations of ordered liberty, to 
embody the unity and continuity of the national life, to hold 
the empire together by sterling human qualities. “‘ Some men 
live in history as the authors of a single outstanding achieve- 
ment ; others build perhaps a safer and a steadier reputation 
upon a thousand unostentatious actions. It is high up in the 
second of these classes that King George will find his place.” 
That is well and truly said, and he would desire no higher 
tribute. The last flatterer of royalty in England was Disraeli. 
Happily it is not our way. King George lacks the showy 
qualities of his father and the impressive personality of his 
grandmother. But he has grown steadily with advancing 
years, and there are few Englishmen who would care to 
exchange our system of constitutional monarchy for any of the 
rival régimes now in fashion. 

The book is divided into five parts—the hectic years 
before the war, the great catastrophe, the first period of 
recovery, the convalescence of the Baldwin era, and the 
relapse beginning with the American slump in 1929. The 
critical reader will detect a few mistakes of fact, such as 
the statements that Lord Tweedmouth’s resignation of the 
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Admiralty in 1908 was due to the Kaiser’s private letter ; 
that Count Metternich was recalled because he had not 
warned his Government at the time of the Agadir crisis that 
Mr. Lloyd George had changed his mind ; that Abdul Hamid 
was deposed in 1908; that Greece, Serbia and Roumania 
attacked Bulgaria in 1913; that Clemenceau was refused 
the Presidency of the French Republic because he had 
not achieved for his country an impossible security ; that 
Poincaré occupied the Ruhr in the autumn of 1922; that in 
1933 the Nazis secured a bare majority over all other parties. 
Such trifling errors, however, do little to diminish the value 
of a thoroughly honest piece of work. 
GP. 6G: 
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METHODISM AND POLITICS.* 


In his book on Methodism and Politics Mr. E. R. Taylor 
traces the history of the Methodist Movement from the death 
of John Wesley, in 1791, to the disastrous year 1851, when 
the gravest controversy in its history reached its height, and 
a great secession took place. In his Preface Mr. Taylor rightly 
says that “ No one has, as yet, attempted to find reasons for 
those alliances between Dissenter and Whig, and between 
Anglican and Tory, which have played so important a part 
in the history of English politics,” and states his opinion that 
“Methodism, with its connections with both Church and 
Dissent, and with its political attachments to both parties, 
may be the body best fitted to reward such an investigation.” 
The volume throws valuable light upon this important, 
though limited, subject, but it does more. It is a carefully 
documented and well-balanced account of the lamentable 
but inevitable controversies—of which the gravest arose in 
1849—that disfigured the greatest English religious move- 
ment of modern times during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. All the controversies which led to the establishment 
of separate Methodist denominations throughout that period 
turned in one way or another on the conflict between authority 
and freedom. Wesley organised his great movement for 
unceasing evangelistic advance throughout the country and 
for the consolidation of its results. His marvellous genius and 

* Methodism and Politics, 1791-1851. By E. R. Taylor. Cambridge University 
Preas. 78. 6d. net. 
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tireless energy enabled him to exercise a supreme authority, 
which was paternal in its wisdom and gentleness, not only 
over the entire movement but over its local organisations and 
even its individual members. After his death the Conference 
became supreme, and sought to exercise his authority without 
his genius. On the other hand, the essential features of 
Methodism—its teaching, its spiritual fellowship and its lay 
activities—were instinct with the sentiments and principles 
of freedom. Hence these principles, working in the largest 
and most aggressive Nonconformist body of the time, power- 
fully influenced the advent of democracy. They gave to 
English democracy a spiritual inspiration, while they drew 
from it an increasingly political bent. Hence the claims of 
freedom, both ministerial and lay, led to successive outbreaks 
against the rigid authoritarian control of the Conference, 
which was exclusively ministerial, and of the Superintendents, 
who were often autocratic. Hence the rise of Primitive 
Methodism, the Methodist New Connexion, and other minor 
denominations, which culminated in the bitter strife of 1849 
that led to the greatest secession of all—that of the United 
Methodist Free Church. This story is told, and its implica- 
tions are exhibited, in a masterly way by Mr. Taylor. It is 
well that the subject should have been thus explored. 
Happily, however, all this has become past history, for the 
Reunion of Methodism, consummated in 1932, has been 
effected by means of a Constitution which brings into com- 
plete harmony such central authority in the Conference, the 
Synods, and the Circuits as is necessary to effective organisa- 
tion, while embodying all the essential principles of freedom 
for which dissentient Methodists had contended a century 
ago. The possibility of this satisfactory solution was brought 
about by the liberal transformation of Wesleyan Methodism 
during the last half-century, and by the recognition of the 
rightful claims of ecclesiastical authority which matured 
experience had brought to the lesser Methodist denomina- 
tions. Mr. Taylor’s book is valuable not only for Methodists, 
but for all who are concerned with the outstanding problems 
of ecclesiastical organisation. The careful research, the 
equitable judgment, and the lucid exposition of the author 
well entitled his work to the Thirlwall and Gladstone Prize 
at Cambridge, which was awarded to it in 1933. 
pes 
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“Infinite riches in a little room.” The famous line of 
Marlowe, one of the forty representative figures here selected, 
aptly describes this book as a whole, and its separate essays ; 
a wealth of compressed knowledge underlies the vivid and 
discriminating portrayal of each personality. It is doubtful 
if any other period than the Tudor could supply so varied 
a galaxy of great names—sovereigns, statesmen, martyrs, 
churchmen, poets, scholars, courtiers, admirals, merchant 
adventurers—overtopping them all, the one who, while 
typically of that age, is still more “ for all time.” Like a 
golden thread through many of these pages runs some 
reference to his plays. The name of Erasmus is another link 
uniting several essays, those on the group of humanists. An 
able Introduction by the Editor sketches in the background 
and discusses the choice of figures. “‘ Various characters,” 
she notes, ‘‘ appear again and again in more than one essay, 
and they do not, as they would not in life, always appear in 
the same light.” 

The floodlight of critical research, and also of popularisa- 
tion, has of late been directed on certain dominant Tudor 
figures; in some instances, popular judgment has been 
educated beyond what a writer here calls the “ Little Arthur ” 
view of history. The attraction that the Tudor age has for 
our own is explained by Professor A. F. Pollard as an 
innocuous form of the spirit of nationalism that elsewhere 
becomes fascism. His account of Henry VIII’s dealings with 
Parliament is one of the weightiest contributions to the 
book; he vindicates the King’s statesmanship, whose 
“understanding of English mentality and of European 
politics was profound.” The pivotal essays on the English 
sovereigns are supplemented by Miss Marjorie Bowen’s 
realistic, but not harsh, handling of the much-debated story 
of the Queen of Scots, who, we are reminded, was ‘‘ Tudor 
as well as Guise.”” We could have spared the fanatical John 
Knox to make room for Byrd, to whose omission the Editor 
refers with regret. 

Among the great churchmen, the balance is fairly held 
between champions of the old and the reformed faith ; Pole 
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and Latimer both find a place; the canonisation this year 
of More and Fisher lends topical interest to the essays upon 
them. More is described as “ the last great hero of medieval 
England” ; Fisher, the deeply spiritual prelate, is contrasted 
with the worldly Wolsey. Both rank with Colet among 
educational benefactors. The recognition of the saintliness 
of the Jesuit, Campion, is an act of justice overdue. Cranmer 
is treated with special sympathy and discernment ; lovable, 
devout, a loyal subject, but no theologian, “‘the extra- 
ordinary fluidity of his theological opinions ” throughout his 
career would seem to be largely responsible for that final 
vacillation, so nobly redeemed. To him, the English Church 
owed her Prayerbook, to Tindale’s indomitable perseverance 
in the perilous task of translation, her open Bible; to those 
typical Anglicans, Parker and Hooker, her continuity, her 
skilful steering in the fairway between Rome and Geneva. All 
of which is admirably set forth here. 

In contrast to the brilliant figures of Essex and Raleigh, 
of the dashing navigators and sea-fighters, Drake and his 
compeers (who, as our authors admit, often crossed the thin 
line then dividing legitimate sea-warfare from piracy), stand 
the sober statesmen, Cecil Lord Burghley and Walsingham, 
who spent themselves in the service of England and her 
Queen. Of Cecil in particular Mr. Belloc says: ‘‘ He is the 
chief creator of ali that is to-day called ‘ England.’ ” With 
them may be named Sir Thomas Gresham, pioneer in State 
finance, and (the period being slightly extended to include 
him) Francis Bacon. Perhaps the most attractive figure of 
the forty (unless it be Sir Thomas More) is the poet, courtier 
and pattern of chivalry, Sir Philip Sidney: easily the most 
odious is Thomas Cromwell. Of others, Peter Wentworth, 
says the Editor, “shows the importance of Parliamentary 
development ” ; Robert Kett, the idealist Norfolk landowner, 
who identified himself with the grievances of his peasant 
neighbours, and led a revolt for which he paid with his life, 
was included, though perhaps hardly “ great,” as typical of 
the more tragic side of country life of the day; Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s paper on Burbage throws light on the Elizabethan 
stage. It is impossible to mention all the essays, but enough 
has, we hope, been said to give some idea of the importance 
and many-sided interest of this compendium. 


EOG.'S. 
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Sir Arthur Eddington has written another “ popular ” 
book after several years’ silence. The present work is not a 
rediscussion of the material contained in previous works, but 
is concerned with recent developments: and as the author 
does not like repeating himself, those readers who are 
approaching Eddington for the first time are best advised to 
attack his earlier works (that wholly admirable exposition of 
the Relativity Theory, Space Time and Gravitation, and the 
work on The Nature of the Physical World) before attempting 
the present volume. New Pathways in Science is divided 
naturally into three parts. The first deals with Indeterminacy 
and the New Physics; the second with Astronomy and the 
Expanding Universe; and the last with Sir Arthur’s own 
work, in which he links together the greatest and the most 
minute things in Nature—the expansion of the Universe and 
the electron. In writing a popular book, Sir Arthur does not 
come down to a childish level ; on the contrary, he treats his 
public with considerable respect, and makes certain intel- 
lectual demands on the reader. Nevertheless, Sir Arthur’s 
style is fluent, and sparkling with wit. Only a careful reader 
who insists on grasping every concept will feel that any 
demand is being made on him. 

The bearing of the Indeterminacy of the New Physics on 
our philosophical outlook interests Eddington very deeply. 
He is concerned ultimately with the question of human free 
will, and he seems to believe that the nineteenth-century 
physics excluded the possibility of human free will. Laplace 
imagined a super-mathematician who knew the position and 
motion of every particle in the universe at a certain instant. 
Let us suppose that his knowledge refers to 1800, January Ist, 
at o hours G.M.T. precisely. Laplace supposed that his 
mathematician could predict from pure physics the subse- 
quent motion of every particle in the universe, including, for 
example, the molecules in Mr, Gladstone’s tongue: so that 
what Mr. Gladstone said in 1877 could have been predicted 
in 1800. But according to the New Physics it is not merely 
impracticable but essentially impossible to know both the 
position and the movement of an electron. Hence a loop-hole 
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for those who are perturbed by Laplace’s mathematician. 
Eddington realises the two difficulties in the path of his 
attainment of a physical explanation of free will. One is 
physical. It is an obvious fact of physics that whether one 
can know the position and velocity of an electron or not, one 
can determine these quantities with great accuracy for any 
aggregation of particles large enough to affect the human 
body. The other difficulty is the psychological theory of 
Behaviourism, to which, as an obstacle, Eddington does less 
than justice in the present book. Pushed into a corner by 
Boswell’s exposition of Behaviourism (though it was not called 
by that name in those days), Dr. Johnson’s best defence of 
free will was this: ‘‘ All theory is against the freedom of the 
will; all experience for it.” Eddington wishes to exonerate 
physics from forming a part of the theory contrary to 
experience. 

Indeterminacy as a physical theory has many adherents 
among the most respectable theoretical physicists, but there 
are still some to whom it is not acceptable as an ideal ex- 
planation of laboratory physics, which is, pace Sir Arthur, so 
essentially determinate. Sir Arthur has to arraign a some- 
what oddly assorted trio of giants in the world of physics 
who remain recalcitrant—My Lord Rutherford, Einstein, and 
Professor Planck, the last-mentioned of whom started the 
whole quantum theory. On the side of the majority of the 
angels in this matter, Sir Arthur stands alone in his views on 
the connection between the universe and the electron. Unless 
he is altogether mistaken, Sir Arthur has made perhaps the 
most fundamental discovery in a quarter-century which has 
seen many fundamental changes in physics. But there is 
none to judge him, and we must wait for the verdict of time. 

It is noteworthy that the one class of scientists amongst 
whom Eddington’s name stands unshaken is the class of 
working astronomers. His excursions into metaphysics do 
not interest them professionally: they regard the controversial 
nuances of the relativity theory and the expanding universe 
as above their heads ; but they do know that Eddington was 
once a working, one might say a jobbing, practical astronomer 
like themselves, and that in their field “ nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit.” His more recent fields of endeavour call for insight 
and a capacity for abstract thinking, which he can well 
supply ; but we know further that he brings with him a nice 
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appreciation of the worth of observational evidence, which is 
sadly lacking among some of our theorists. The practical 
scientist will wish for no better exponent of astronomical 
theory to the lay public than Eddington; but where our 
author writes on metaphysical subjects, his views are his 
own, and he does not represent the man in the laboratory— 
as he probably has no wish to represent him, other than hoping 
that that mundane individual will one day see the light, 
R. v. p. R. WooLtLey. 


* * * * * 


EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND.* 


The two volumes of Early Victorian England, 1830-1865, 
edited by Mr. G. M. Young, provide an outstanding survey of 
a period which has determined so largely the direction of 
subsequent development in our social and economic life. The 
purpose of this work has been “ to provide the background 
of ideas and habits, to recall the sights and sounds of Early 
Victorian England,” and so to reveal the atmosphere of the 
time. The eminence, in their own topics, of the seventeen 
contributors is evidence of the historical accuracy of the work, 
the soundness of its judgment and the lucidity of its presenta- 
tion. But the omissions and relative apportionments of space 
will be challenged by many. Literature is passed over, while 
art and architecture are each accorded more than generous 
treatment. The atmosphere of the age is best reflected in its 
social development; and the relegation of the great work of 
criminal reform and the progress of national education, under 
the novel stimulus of State intervention, to almost incidental 
reference cannot be justified. Similarly, the decay of Church 
and Chapel in the lives of the poor deserves greater considera- 
tion. These sins of omission, however, formidable as they are, 
do not detract from the value of the individual contributions, 
and are somewhat compensated by the Editor’s brilliant and 
comprehensive “ portrait of the age.” ; 

Treating Dickens as expressive of the period, Mr. Young 
remarks that in all his work 


there is a confusion of mind which reflects the perplexity of his 
time ; equally ready to denounce on the grounds of humanity all 
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who left things alone, and on the grounds of liberty all who tried 
to make them better. England was shifting convulsively from an 
old to a new discipline, and the early stages were painful. 


He is doubtless right in pointing to the Factory Act of 1847, 
rather than the Repeal of the Corn Laws, as the turning-point 
of the age. Measures of reform and the great outbursts of 
philanthropy by a dominant middle class were clearly in- 
fluenced by the acute discontent. But the persistence of 
private benevolence after the danger was past is at least one 
indication, as Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles points out in his instruc- 
tive chapter on Victorian charity, of a sincere desire to allevi- 
ate the poor. It was gradually becoming appreciated that 
only administrative order and supervision could correct the 
worst abuses and remove the insecurity of an unbridled 
individualist society. The struggle for the regulation of condi- 
tions of work and the growth of collective organisations, 
facilitated by the increasing concentration of industry, thus 
naturally form the main subject of Professor Clapham’s 
review of work and wages. 

We celebrate the centenary, this year, of the passage of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, which commenced a revolution 
in civic government that was to provide in growing measure 
amenities and safeguards in place of indifference and anarchy. 
Early Victorian town life, writes Mr. R. H. Mottram, in 
his admirable account of the towns, “‘ was almost wholly 
unorganised: the physical basis of it was perilously un- 
sound. There was little or no local government, and there 
were no drains.” He vividly portrays the panic and powerless- 
ness of the Exeter Corporation, with all its civic tradition, 
during the cholera epidemic of 1831. In London private water 
contractors might neglect poor districts in favour of more 
lucrative territory. The need for reform was especially urgent 
in the growing urban agglomerations of industrial England ; 
and during this period we do see the beginnings of an enlight- 
ened policy of providing public libraries and parks and the 
opportunities of healthy recreation. The influence, however, 
of the popular press, the endless journals of useful knowledge 
poured out by an educative middle class and the flood of 
melodramatic magazines, ably described by Mr. E. E. 
Kellett, was greatly limited by a high percentage of illiteracy. 
In Manchester, for example, in 1840-1, sixty per cent. of the 
population could not sign their names. The education of the 
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people was beyond the capacity of voluntary bodies, although 
state-aided, like the British and Foreign and the National 
Societies. But by the end of our period much had been 
accomplished and the lines of future progress laid. The 
suspicion and distrust of the working classes, as exemplified 
in the Chartist agitation, had died down. Industry was 
prospering, wages were increasing and bread was fairly 
cheap. In the words of Professor Clapham, 


lowered taxes had cheapened the rare luxuries of the people. 
The beginnings of an intelligent sanitary policy, of urban parks 
and free libraries were making town life more tolerable. Mine 
and factory laws had eased some of the worst pressures of the new 
industrialism. ... Plain men who had never seen visions found that 
they had a little more to spare for the Sunday dinner, the savings 
bank, the friendly, or co-operative society, or perhaps for the 
King’s Head or the Bricklayers’ Arms. 


Apart from literature, much of this work is devoted to the 
zesthetic side of early Victorian life. To the working classes 
art and architecture meant nothing. Their music was con- 
fined to the public-house. The great proportion of educated 
England was content to accept the standards of a few and 
disputatious arbiters of taste. Yet the moral outlook of the 
age inevitably showed its influence. As Mr. A. P. Oppé says 
in his rather elaborate essay on art, the one clear feature in a 
period of confusion and transition “is the complete predomi- 
nance of subject over treatment, and of the intellectual and 
moral elements over the sensory and esthetic.” Mr. Oppé 
argues that the “essential truth” of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement was that it “ opened the eyes of Ruskin and the 
public generally to the real character of the movements in 
painting which they had been witnessing for most of their 
lives.”” In architecture this period sees, of course, the clash 
of the revived Gothic with the Classical school. In the course 
of his informative and extremely valuable article, Mr. A. E. 
Richardson discusses dispassionately the development of the 
styles and the work and peculiarities of their chief protagon- 
ists. 

Of particular contributions, mention may be made of Mrs. 
C. S. Peel’s vivid account of manners and habits, in which we 
can appreciate the increasing uniformity that trickled through 
the classes. Sport and country life receive characteristic 
treatment from the delightful pen of Mr. Bernard Darwin. 
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During our period two millions in Great Britain sought 
relief from poverty in emigration, and Mr. Douglas Wood- 
ruffe has written a striking account of the great exodus, 
the hardships of the emigrants, and the problems which 
awaited them abroad. The chapter devoted to the army 
bears the great authority of the late Sir John Fortescue. A 
final word of praise must be said for some 140 reproductions 
which depict the fashions and characteristics of the time 


* * * * * 


JAVA PAGEANT.* 


A description of one of the richest, most beautiful, yet little 
known Islands of the world and the strange customs and beltefs, 
the industries, religions and wars of tts fascinating people, by 
H. W. Ponder, F.R.G.S., is indeed a revelation of a happy 
place. Practically unknown to the ordinary Englishman, 
perhaps because it belongs to the Dutch, Great Britain was 
within an ace of owning it at one time through the East India 
Company. Two men, Francis Light and Stamford Raffles, 
pushed farther east from India. Light established Penang in 
Malaya, Rafiles eventually became Governor of Java and 
introduced many reforms, sorely needed. But in 1816 the 
island was handed back to Holland by a treaty to secure 
Dutch goodwill in Europe. The Dutch have made the most 
of their opportunity in this Treasure Island. It is well 
governed, fertile, wonderfully irrigated, and has a beautiful 
climate. The natives lend themselves well to all the advan- 
tages of civilisation, and are evidently superior to the Indians 
of India in capacity. Mrs. Ponder sketches briefly the 
history of the island, from the coming of the Hindus perhaps 
two thousand years ago, traced by ruined temples and huge 
stone figures, both Hindu and Buddhist, and the waves of 
Islam which engulfed Java in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, to the rivalry of the British and Dutch East India 
Companies (for the pepper trade, by the way) in 1601, and 
onwards through many native risings until final possession 
by the Dutch. 

The natives are most attractively described by Mrs. Ponder. 
Their love of colour in dress, their neat little batik houses, 
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spotless cleanliness, and childlike friendliness and gaiety, 
their genius for irrigation, for gardening and farming, all add 
greatly to the prosperity and beauty of their country. Java’s 
population is “ well over seven hundred to the square mile— 
the highest in the world—yet actual poverty is so rare as to 
be practically unknown.” A contrast is drawn between 
them and the Malays who cannot understand hard work. 
The people are devout Mahommedans ; but there is a deep- 
lying primitive animism which is ineradicable and affects 
their lives at every crisis, including of course illness. They 
have a mythology which is represented by “ Wayang” 
stories and plays, many of them taken from writings of the 
Hindu period, but full of fairy magic. The actors are generally 
wooden puppets about eighteen inches high, beautifully carved 
and elaborately painted, with grotesque faces. 

There are many interesting chapters on the rice fields, the 
sugar plantations, model dairies and highland settlements, 
the cultivation of cinchona, rubber estates, teak forests, tea 
growing and many other crops, the handling of merchandise. 
Animals, and also volcanoes, come in for a chapter each. The 
family settlement of the Dutch in Java is contrasted with the 
hurrying home of all but the smallest European children in 
Malaya. There are excellent schools in the towns, the moun- 
tain resorts are designed for fine invigorating holidays and 
young Dutch boys and girls grow up in the country. The 
result is a much more settled European population than the 
restless exile of the English in the equally good climate of 
Malaya. 

Mrs. Ponder writes brightly and with humour. She herself 
enjoys all the drama of life. Here is her summing up of it : 


Javanese, Soedanese, Madoerese, Malay, Chinese, Arabs, 
Armenians, Japanese with heaven only knows what racial and 
religious fusions behind them; the Dutch whose master-hand, 
beneficent in the present as it was cruel in the past, has moulded 
Java into the world’s model colony; British, Germans, Danes, 
Swiss and Americans, with their commercial enterprises that are 
the very soul and spirit of modern history. There they all go, 
yourself among them, urged forward by the Moving Finger towards 
an unknown destiny; all part of the cavalcade that travels 
tirelessly through the green and lovely transformation scenes of 


the Java Pageant. 
E. M. B. 
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Living India,* by Lady Hartog, is an excellent little study. In the 
compass of some 200 pages, so much information is given, in such a well- 
ordered and compact form, and yet so attractively, that it reads like a 
story-book. Many authorities have been quoted to supply the facts 
and figures, but Lady Hartog’s own personal knowledge and sympathy 
provide the key to the charm of this book. After an opening chapter 
on the Land of India, describing the mountains, rivers, forests, climate, 
seasons, with touches of scenery at every turn, the author passes on to 
The Peoples and Religions, a brief survey of the history and principal 
beliefs of the Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Mahometans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Parsis, the caste system and purdah, all enlivened by references 
to the dress and appearance of the various races and sects, their 
mosques and temples and their wandering priests. Perhaps the most 
fascinating chapter is the one entitled, “‘ Life in Village and Town.” 
Great stress is laid on the fact that go per cent. of the population live 
in villages. Here one sees the peasant depicted, his anxieties and sick- 
nesses, his ignorance; but also his patience and kindliness, his daily 
toil in the field, his amusements and interests, the various rural welfare 
agencies for his aid. After so many books on Mud Walls and Uplift and 
Sanitation, it is a pleasure to contemplate the following picture : 

One must not think that village life is all sadness, poverty and ignorance, for 
that is very far from the truth. In many ways it is happy and especially in its 
simplicity and peace. In order to realise this one has only to watch the bright- 
eyed children, the women at the well, the men in the fields, the bullock-carts 
jogging with jangling bells along the rut-furrowed track, or the village herd of 
cattle being driven home at sunset by a young lad playing the pipe. As the light 


wanes, fireflies begin to dance round the trees like fairy lamps. And so we leave 
the villages of India asleep under the bright starlit night. 


India’s History, Agriculture and Irrigation with Notes on Forestry 
and Wild Life, Industry and Transport, Education and Public Health, 
are all treated, followed by chapters on the Indian States, also vividly 
described, and the Administration of India, which brings the story 
right up to date. The book was written at the request of the Imperial 
Studies Committee of the Royal Empire Society and has an Introduc- 
tion by Professor A. P. Newton. There are some charming photographic 
illustrations which have been selected by Dr. Agnes Scott. 

* * * * * 


The Treaty of Versailles and After} is a collection of broadcast talks 
delivered last year, dealing with a violently controversial subject from 
various points of view. After a rather scrappy description by Lord 
Riddell of the chief actors on a crowded stage, and a careful sketch by 
Professor Webster of the problem before the peacemakers, we reach 
the four addresses by Professor Toynbee which form the heart of the 
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volume and give it permanent value. He bids us remember that most 
peace treaties have the misfortune to be made by the statesmen who 
won the war, in other words by dynamic men who are hardly likely to 
possess the cool judgment needed for the working out of a lasting 
settlement. On the whole, however, the treaty might have been a good 
deal worse. “‘ The one great flash of insight and foresight was the 
League of Nations”; and the new map of Europe, despite its many 
imperfections, is described as very much nearer than the old to fulfilling 
the aspirations of the peoples of Europe to be their own masters. A 
curious omission was the free hand given to Germany to develop her 
civil aviation, the peacemakers apparently failing to realise that civil 
and military aircraft are closely related. The second part of the volume, 
entitled How the Treaty Looks To-day, contains suggestive contributions 
from the French, German, Italian and American side, while Lord 
Reading and Sir Norman Angell wind up with reflections on its relation 
to the present state of the world. The whole book is well worth reading, 
and the tone of the writers is commendably calm. The tragedy is that 
by the time grave errors are recognised as such it is too late to undo 
the mischief they have wrought. 
* * * * * 


The Gate of Life,* by Dr. W. R. Inge, is a very striking collection of 
Addresses, of which the first gives the title to the volume. In every 
respect these Addresses, which were given at intervals to students, ' 
represent their distinguished author at his highest and best. Grave in 
their aims, elevated in their tone, and delightful in style, they set the 
Christian values and their application to practical life, as Dr. Inge sees 
them, most impressively before the reader. It speaks well for the 
Bishop of London that he selected the book for this year’s Lenten 
reading. It is difficult to single out any of these discourses for brief 
notice. They cover a wide range, and are of uniform excellence. Our 
advice to our readers is: Get them! 

* * * * * 


The Tragedy of the Assyrians} contains a valuable and informative 
discussion of the post-war problem of settlement and the present plight 
of 20,000 refugees in Iraq. The qualifications of the author, Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. S. Stafford, make his narrative and judgment of recent 
events of particular importance. He has had considerable experience 
as Administrative Inspector in Iraq, and was present in Mosul during 
the massacres of August 1933. After tracing the early history of the 
Assyrian tribes, he describes their revolt against the Turks in 1915 and 
their expulsion from the Hakkiari mountains. The problem of their 
settlement appeared to be solved in 1922 with their return to their pre- 
war homes. In August 1924, however, upon the pretext of an affray 
with the Turks, they were evicted again and crossed into Iraq. 
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Possibility of their return was effectively destroyed by the decision of 
the League of Nations in 1925 that the Hakkiari district should remain 
in Turkish hands. For the next eight years permanent settlement in 
Iraq was assiduously promoted both by the British Mandatory Power 
and the Iraqi Government itself which, Colonel Stafford points out, 
sincerely desired the Assyrians to become contented citizens of Iraq. 
The refugees, however, were suspicious and truculent, steadily re- 
sisted assimilation, claimed treatment as a homogeneous nation and 
recognition of the temporal authority of their Christian Patriarch, the 
Mar Shimun. Such demands were clearly incompatible with the 
growing Iraqi nationalism. The Mandate was terminated in 1932, and 
in 1933 latent fear and distrust were roused to open hatred and inflamed 
by Moslem fervour, through the obstinacy of the Patriarch and the 
aggressive behaviour of his followers. Colonel Stafford describes in some 
detail the movements of some Assyrians into French Syria, under an 
irresponsible leader, the fighting which awaited their return, and 
exposes the subsequent systematic and cold-blooded massacre by the 
army which had always particularly feared and disliked the Assyrian 
community. The author considers that a clash was almost inevitable 
and that, “in giving up the Mandate with the Assyrian question still 
unsettled a very grave risk was taken.” Meanwhile the problem 
remains unsolved, unless the British Government’s offer of a settlement 
in British Guiana is accepted. While sympathetic to the Assyrians in 
their twenty years of trial and in their aspirations to remain a corporate 
entity, Colonel Stafford has succeeded in treating a particularly difficult 
problem without partiality or passion. 
* * * * * 


A new and pregnant little book upon the prevention of war comes 
from the pen of Canon W. L. Grane in War—Its Curse and Cure.* He 
stresses the similarity of the war mentality before 1914 and the aggres- 
sive German nationalism fostered by Hitler. “ In the conflict of thought 
during 1912-13 the wrong side won” and it is the present task to 
ensure the success of the peace mind. Canon Grane accepts as essential 
to peace the sanction of force. He recognises, in the words of the 
Archbishop of York, that “ the Christian objective is the consecration, 
not the elimination, of force,’ and is averse from unilateral disarma- 
ment as weakening the general guarantee. He argues strongly in favour 
of the collective sanction imposed by a preponderating group of 
nations “ to implement the decisions of international justice, and more 
especially to exercise joint coercive action against a peace-breaker.” 
The author would clearly favour the proposed system of regional pacts. 
This book is written simply and with a sense of realism. “ No small 
part of its excellence,” says Mr. Wickham Steed in his Introduction, 
“appears to lie in its author’s perspective and in his refusal to gloss 
over ugly facts.” 


* Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


